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Let Us 
assume the 
Responsibility 


i ad aot ae = 7 a 


of putting your lubricating system on a money | 
saving basis. 

Every day Galena experts are setting 
standards for lubrication, using Galena oils and 
thereby saving for electric roads 10% or more, 
according to conditions. 

The saving guaranteed under a Galena 
contract is 10%. Savings in excess of this 
amount accrue to the railway—not to us. 

The railway takes no chances because the 
maximum cost of lubrication is guaranteed 
under contract. \ 

Call at space 62 and take back with you - 

the details of what Galena Oils and Galena 
_Expert Service will save your road on lubri- — 
cation. 


~ Galena-Signal Oil Co. 


Franklin, Pa. 


exhibited by this company i in. 1 spaces 


New York, 165 Broadway. Chicago, 39 S. La Salle St. 
Boston, 131 State Street. Philadelphia, North Ameri- 
Atlanta, Candler Building. can Bldg. 

St. Louis, Chemical Building. Cincinnati, 1108 Traction 
Pittsburgh, Westinghouse Bldg. Bldg. 
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Westinghouse Turbine Driven Air and Circulating Pump for 2000 sq. ft. Westinghouse Surface Condenser 


Auxiliaries 


Your attention is directed to the tur- 
Dine sdivetic a...) 
Condensers 
Ls EXciters 
Boiler Feed Pumps 


37 to 48. 
The Westinghouse Machine Company — 


Prime Movers and Auxiliaries” nt 


Cleveland, Swetland Bldg. San Francisco, Hunt, Mirk — ; 
| ‘ Co. ter hae ar 
| f | i 
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PROGRAM FOR TO-DAY 


CONVENTION MEETINGS 


Joint Session of Accountants’ and Transportation & Traffic 
Association, Blue Room, Saddle and Sirloin Club. 


30 a.m. Session of Engineering Association, Brown Room, Saddle and 
Sirloin Club. 

130 a.m. Session of Claim Agents’ Association, Green Room, Saddle and 
Sirloin Club. 

too p.m. Session of American Association, Blue Room, Saddle and 
Sirloin Club. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
3:00 p.m. Automobile Ride for Ladies, Start from Blackstone Hotel for 


South Shore Club. 
Four-o’Clock Tea, South Shore Club. 


‘Safety Propaganda 


lo better evidence of the interest of the electric railway 
anies in the humanitarian work of saving lives and re- 
accidents could be supplied than the crowded room of 
Agents’ Association yesterday morning. It may 
the claim agent of an electric road comes most closely 
with the “other” side of rapid transportation, and 
man anyone else knows the toll in loss of life and limb 
le public has paid for being carried quickly. It may 
. by chance that this department of electric railway 


conditions. Be that as it may, the claim agents have cer- 
tainly been the pioneers in the march toward greater safety, 
and the executive committee of the Claim Agents’ Associa- 
tion wisely set aside the entire session yesterday for a con- 
sideration of this subject. This time, added to that on Thurs- 
day morning, means that more than one-half of the convention 
of the claim agents this year will be devoted to this one sub- 
ject. The topics considered yesterday morning by the claim 
agents related to the possibility of improvements in all de- 
partments of an electric road and Dr. Tolman’s address 
brought before the association the expert advice of one who 
had made a life study of this subject, not only here but 
abroad. On Thursday the other side of the question will be 
taken up, that is to say, the best methods of educating the 
public, and Mr. Hughes, who has initiated a national move- 
ment in the education of school children on the Pacific Coast 
and is continuing this work with marked success in the East, is 
to tell about his work. Others will also discuss the general 
policies of education. Meetings like these should help greatly 
to reduce the terrible roll of electric railway casualties. 


Committee Work and Reports 


An inspection of the reports to be presented at the various 
meetings of the associations shows the great value of the thor- 
oughly developed plan of committee work to which all of the 
organizations have been tending more and more in recent 
years. In former years it used to be the case that the chair- 
man of a committee was expected to do most of the work of 
investigation and to, prepare the report as a whole. The 
better plan, which: is now adopted generally by most of the 
committees, is to hold an initial meeting at which the subjects 
for treatment in a report to be presented at the ensuing con- 
vention are considered generally and special sub-committees 
are appointed to take up in detail the various subjects that 
can be allotted in this way with the greatest advantage. If 
this idea could be carried a little further even and the sub- 
committees should so divide their work as to give each mem- 
ber a definite part to complete, it would tend to make the 
reports even more thoroughly representative of the industry. 

It is unfortunate when it happens, as it sometimes does, 
that a member who has given special attention to some ome 
subject fails to make this fact known in such a way as to 
make the information in his possession of value to the asso- 
ciation. As a means of avoiding the loss of useful services 
under such circumstances as this, the presidents of the various 
associations follow the plan with most of the committees of 
rotating the members in office. As a rule, this is an opera- 
tion that works well, but in some of the committees it has 
been found that the incoming bodies felt somewhat at a loss 
because no one of their members had had experience on a 
previous committee considering the same subject. This is 
perhaps more of an apparent disadvantage than a real dis- 
advantage, because since the object of ‘committee work is 
research and report, new committees are likely to feel it 
incumbent upon them to undertake new avenues of investiga- 
tion which have not been covered in the previous reports. 
Taking the reports of the committees as a whole, the asso- 
ciations have great reason to congratulate themselves on the 
successful results offered for consideration this year, 
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Two-Car Train Operation 


The report of the committee on train operation offers strong 
reasons for the changes offered by multiple units in city service. 
Coming as it does almost simultaneously with the purchase by 
the Public Service Railway of 100 cars equipped for this method 
of operation, as described in the Etecrric RAiLwAy JOURNAL 
for Oct. 5, the committee’s arguments are convincing. The 
committee has embodied in its report a schedule showing the 
arrangement on runs whereby a material decrease is effected 
in the number of platform men required to operate the assumed 
number of cars by means of train operation during the rush 
hour. The crews have been shifted in such a way as to require 
that some of the conductors shall at certain times assume the 
duties of motormen or vice versa; and the committee states 
that while this procedure is not necessary for two-car train 
operation, it is quite practicable. The decreased number of 
short runs offers advantages for the platform men. 

According to the direct financial conclusions of the committee, 
there appears to be less saving by the use of trailers than might 
be ordinarily supposed to exist, though the trailer arrange- 
ment in which motor cars with enough motor capacity to haul 
the trailer all day long if necessary are used does show a very 
material saving in fixed charges. The platform expense with 
trailers is, however, higher than in the case of multiple-unit 
cars, on account of schedule arrangements, and the maintenance 
and power charges are shown to be higher in the case of the 
trailer because of larger equipments and the necessity for 
hauling around motors and air compressors approximately 30 
per cent heavier than would be required for multiple-unit opera- 
tion. The committee, however, states that where service con- 
ditions do not demand the more flexible multiple-unit train 
trailers should be used much more generally than they are to- 
day. The committee also calls attention to the fact that it 
assumes throughout that trailer cars should be invariably 
equipped with every device for the comfort and safety of pas- 
sengers. 

Where trailer operation will not meet the conditions on ac- 
count of severity of grades or frequent stops. and where two 
four-motor multiple-unit control cars would have excessive 
motor equipment, the committee points out that it is possible 
to operate one four-motor car and one two-motor car together. 
The arrangement costs less than the train of two four-motor cars 
and yet has all the flexibility of that arrangement. The com- 
mittee approves of this arrangement especially in locations where 
four-motor equipments may be necessary during the winter 
months on account of track conditions when the four-motor 
cars can be used singly during the middle of the day and 
coupled up with two-motor cars during the rush hours. In 
summer the two-motor cars can be used singly during the 
middle of the day. 

The committee emphasizes the fact that in its belief schedule 
speed will not be reduced by the use of two-car trains. It is 
admitted that the number of stops per mile will be slightly in- 
creased, and where stops are already frequent this item by 
itself need not be of material importance. Lacking accurate 
data because of the non-existence of two-car train operation 
on a large scale, experimental results were reported where an 
average of nine and one-half stops per mile on a certain run 
with single cars was increased ten stops per mile with multiple 
units. The length of stop will, of course, be slightly greater 
with two-car trains than with single cars owing to the fact 
that passenger interchange varies for the two different cars, the 
length of stop depending upon the time required by the car 
which has the greatest interchange at the stop. There will 
also be a slight delay due to transmission of signals from the 
rear to the forward car, but experience in train operation should 
reduce both of these factors. To offset the increased number 
and length of stops will be a gain in running speed on account 
of reduced interruption per car from traffic interference. 

The use of two-car trains in comparison with single cars will, 
in the committee’s opinion, facilitate the movement of cars 
past congested intersections, and since the report was printed 
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this belief has been confirmed by the experience of the Public 
Service Railway. R. E. Danforth, general manager of the 
company, states, in fact, that preliminary operation with a large 
number of multiple-unit cars has demonstrated the ability of 
this equipment to get approximately one-third more cars past 
a crowded cross street. The committee’s opinion is, therefore, 
that, in general, schedule speeds will be as high with two-car 
multiple-unit trains as with single cars. 

Accidents, in the belief of the committee, will be decreased, 
as a large factor which enters into this general question is that 
of exterior personal injuries and collisions with vehicles. From 
the basis of the number of cars operated, train operation would 
reduce these classes of accidents almost in direct proportion, 
and as they constitute a large percentage of the total the final 
result would be a decided decrease. 


Chicago as an Exhibit 


The delegate to the convention who fails to give at least 
passing thought and observation to the manner in which 
great transportation problems are being solved in the metrop- 
olis of the Middle West will miss the significance of an 
exhibit that in a commercial sense transcends anything that 
can be shown under the narrow confines of a single roof. 
Chicago, like all of the principal cities of the continent, has 
an individuality which must be experienced to be appreciated, 
and in the progressiveness of her electrical applications she 
has few equals. Apart from the interest of the elevated rail- 
way lines and the traffic problems of the famous Union Loop 
and enormous surface car system, the power plants of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company are typical sights of engi- 
neering significance which are worth a réal sacrifice of the 
time spent in their examination. 

In this lies one of the chief advantages of a convention in 
a metropolitan community. The contention that such out- 
side interests are likely to prove distractions from the regu- 
lar program has little weight here, for it is broadening from 
every point of view for the man from the small railway 
system to see how the industry in which such companies are 
in the great majority meets the big and intense situations 
forced upon it by operation on a great scale. Organization 
here becomes relatively complex and costly, but many of the 
methods and refinements of the larger systems are capable 
of adaptation in a modified form to the needs of the less 
imposing ones. In the single field of statistical analysis, fe 
example, the large company profitably extends its studies to a 
degree of detail which would. overwhelm the smaller one, and 
yet the roughest survey of what is done by the former inev 
ably hints to the thoughtful official of the latter new points 
view and different angles of attack upon the more restricted 
operating data recorded for the less pretentious system. 

It goes without saying that only the surface can be touched 
during a few busy convention days in a city of this size, but 
it is wholesome for officials having less specialized duties at 
home to have a chance to pass private judgment upon the 
greater division of work abroad, and it is no less desirab 
for the local transportation and electricai organizations 
the convention city to undergo the inspection of the visitor 
Many a question asked by an outsider has laid bare soure 
of inefficient operation or pointed the way out of diffi 
situations in the past, and it is hard to realize the stimulati 


guest alike. It will take the earnest delegate but a f 
hours in Chicago to realize that here exist rich opportunit 
to study some remarkable phases of the electric traction it 
try, including the supply of power from the central 
system and the conduct of transportation on an im 
scale, and for such a man the time is certain to 
too short to seize more than 4 few of them. The 
city are in the association’s hands, and if the door: 
tive opportunity remain locked it will not be the f 
splendid organizations which are welcoming ev 
their rooftrees with the hospitality of the prog 


he 
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Conventionalities 


It is safe to ask Garton what a hydro ground is. 


Badge No. 645 has been found by T. H. Henkle. 
turned it in at the Registration Booth. 


But Tom 


No, Clarence, those were not cologne bottles that were so 
eagerly contested for at the bridge party last night. 


Hats off to W. P. Hunt, Jr., the man who made Chicago 
famous by getting together the bait money to bring the con- 
vention to this town. 


If the Datry is late this morning it will be due to the fact 
that the JoURNAL office was transformed into the world series 
grand stand yesterday. 


George Harris, of Birmingham, Ala., had a little show of his 
own this week—the Georgia State Fair—and for this reason 
had to remain on the home plate. 


“Come on around to space 200,” said W. E. Keily, of the 
Electrical World, “and get an eyeful of a lightning display be- 
ing arrested for disorderly conduct.” 


L. A. Christiansen (“Big Chris”), of Chicago, was early on 
the job with his six-cylinder Packard, busy all day rushing his 
out-of-town friends down to the convention hall. 


Ask J. Q. Brown, of San Francisco, what he thinks of a 
man who would throw snow in a sleeping-car berth. Assistants 
to general managers are supposed to know everything. 


Something wrong with the printed roster of the entertain- 
ment committee. No “Farmer” could have put through the 
social features of the convention as smoothly as they have 
been moving. 


Tom, the piper’s son, was noted with a bevy of ladies near 
the double-decker, expressing his fears that the artistic resi- 
dents along Third Avenue, New York, would regard this car 
as unesthetic. 


_ Stone & Webster interests in the far Northwest are well 
represented at Chicago by A. B. Campbell, George Carson and 
E. C. Gaummitz, of Seattle; G. W. Rounds, of Tacoma, and 
K. K. Carrick, of Everett. 


A break in the water tank of the San Francisco special de- 
-prived the party of its supply of H.O from Sacramento to 
Chicago. But nobody knew the accident had happened until 
the convention city was reached. 


Additional entries in the honeymoon sweepstakes at this 
convention are Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Potter, railway depart- 
ment General Electric Company, and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. 
‘Hulme, Hudson & Manhattan Railroad. 


One of the principal car exhibits at the convention is Edwin 
Besuden, of the Jewett forces. He arrived on the scene under 
his own power, fully equipped with all modern improvements, 
and hasn’t stopped running since Sunday. 


No, that wail with the rising inflection that is heard from 
the western end of the building is not a gyascutus calling to 
its young, nor is it Bill Heulings clearing his throat; it is 
simply an air compressor getting its second wind. 


L. A. Osborne, vice-president of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, who has been a steady 
isitor at the A. E. R. A. conventions, is missed by his 
tiends this year on account of his absence in Europe. 


As “Safety” Hughes was promenading with the Professor, 
ie caught sight of a frieze on one of the nearby stockyard 
suildings showing goats, bulls, sheep and the like. Not being 
‘ong on art, he asked naively, “Are those things in bas (baa) 
?” It took the Professor some time to explain to “Safety” 
- had exhaled an unusually good pun. 
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We are glad to say that W. R. W. Griffin—still known among 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances as “Griff’—has not 
failed us this year in spite of the heavy damage the recent 
storm did to the properties around East Liverpool, Ohio. 


The interests of the state of New Jersey at this convention 
are being properly looked after by W. B. Ingrahm, member 
of the Public Utilities Commission, and Joseph Crawford, of 
Newark, chief inspector Street and Water Commission. 


Glenn Marston, associate editor of Public Service, has just 
arrived at the convention after an educational campaign against 
municipal ownership at Cape Girardeau, Mo. The vote against 
municipalizing the water and electric plants was 758 to 204. 


Look out this morning for John G. Buehler, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Mr. Buehler has been attending to Columbia Machine 
and Malleable Iron Company interests in Colorado, but wires 
that he is on his way and has with him the smile that won't 
come off. 


Probably the first stereopticon lecture ever delivered before 
the American Electric Railway Association or any of its affli- 
ated associations formed a part of the progam of the Claim 
Agents yesterday morning. It was presented by Dr. Tolman of 
New York. 


The California contingent brought in a membership applica- 
tion from G. N. Hark, local manager and superintendent ot 
the Reno Traction Company. There are only one and one- 
half trolley lines in Nevada and all of. them now belong to the 
A. E.R. A, 


Frank J. Hanlon, “Little Cupid” of Mason City and Clear 
Lake, Iowa, is attending his tenth convention. ‘Cupe” 
reports a big corn yield, plenty of money in circulation in 
his territory, and predicts a fine crop of ice at Clear Lake 
for the I9QI2-13 season. 


Dr. Thomas A. Addison, of San Francisco, Pacific Coast 
manager of the General Electric Company, planned an 
Eastern trip of several weeks’ duration, so that on his 


return he might “take in” the Chicago convention. He 
says that he is glad he came. 
Nothing like having a statistician aboard the train. J. R. 


Bibbins, of the Bion J. Arnold organization, for example, was 
able to figure out with absolute accuracy that the “Army and 
Navy game” run by J. H. Handlon on the San Francisco Spe- 
cial was 401.66 per cent in favor of the bank. 


The Chicago Railways Company will run a special inspection 
car from the corner of Van Buren and State Streets, leaving 
at 9 o’clock this morning, prompt. This car will carry the party 
to the Chicago Railways Kedzie Avenue carhouse, the Lake 
Street shops and the new La Salle Street tunnel. 


John E. Duffy, one of Syracuse’s noted Germans, came into 
the booth yesterday to complain because the Electric Railway 
Directory had failed to keep track of the fact that he had 
recently become an executive in four or five more Central New 
York properties. Investigation showed that even his own office 
staff couldn’t keep up with his Protean activities and multiplicity 
of offices. 


John B. Parsons, formerly general manager of the West Chi- 
cago Street Railway Company and later president of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, but now taking life easier, is 
at the Blackstone. Until he arrived in Chicago Mr. Parsons 
did not know that the railway convention was going on, but he 
was glad to hear it and took advantage of the opportunity to 
meet many old friends. Accompanying Mr. Parsons is James 
J. Springer, formerly assistant secretary of the P. R. T, 


Upon his arrival in Chicago, Sunday, E. H. Walker, one of 
the Standard Coupler contingent, was the possessor (for a few 
minutes) of considerable wealth. One of those plutocratic 
traveling bags that the deserving poor only see in jewelry 
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shop windows was accidentally carried to Walker’s room, and 
his description of the contents of said bag reads like a page 
out of the “Arabian Nights.” However, the rightful owner, 
H. G. Pearce, of Standard Steel, inconsiderately reclaimed his 
property before Walker could make any real use of it. 


The British Columbia Electric Railway, Vancouver, B. C., is 
represented at the convention by the following officials: Allan 
Purvis, general manager interurban lines; A. R. Goward, man- 
ager at Victoria; S. B. Thompson, mechanical superintendent ; 
S. H. Hughes, resident engineer; S. L. Prenter; A. E. Beck, 
claim agent ; George Dickie, master mechanic, and H. W. Dyson, 
assistant comptroller. 


J. M. Roach, president of the Chicago Railways Company, 
on Tuesday celebrated the fortieth anniversary of his service 
with the property. He began service with the company on 
Oct. 7, 1872, as a conductor. In honor of the occasion the 
heads of the various departments presented Mr. Roach with a 
handsome bouquet of forty American Beauty roses, wishing 
him as many more years of successful service with his com- 
pany. 


Under the guidance—can it be really necessary ?—of Louis P. 
Kniffen, high puissant sheriff of Luzern County, Pennsylvania, 
the convention is graced by a splendid delegation from the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway. The party, besides the sheriff, 
is composed of W. H. Wheaton, chief engineer power stations 
and master mechanic; E, G. Ervine, superintendent; E. L. 
Lindermuth, claim agent; E. A. Hoffman, chief engineer; J. 
Kennedy Mann, electrical engineer, his assistant, Lloyd Swank, 
and E. F. Reese, assistant master mechanic. Messrs. Wheaton 
and Reese stopped on their way West to see the shops of the 
Detroit United Railway. Thomas A. Wright, vice-president 
and general manager of the company, has a great deal of faith 
in Sheriff Kniffen, but it is rumored that he may drop in on 
his boys during the week. Messrs. Ervine and Lindermuth 
are accompanied by their wives. 


STRAW VOTE ON PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL 


A straw vote taken by Waldo Berry on the Pennsylvania 
Special, before the Philadelphia crowd arrived, gave the follow- 
ing neck and neck results: ‘“Rampageous Roosevelt,” 40; 
“Tenacious Taft,” 39; “Winning Wilson,” 36, and “Destructive 
Debs,” 2. The cloven hoof (or delicate finesse) of the enter- 
tainment committee appears in the fact that not a single vote 
was cast for the water-wagon candidate. 


GENERAL PUBLIC TO BE ADMITTED 


From 8 to 10:30 o’clock this evening the exhibits will be 
thrown open to the general public and an admission fee of 
50 cents will be charged. The executive committee was led 
to make this departure by reason of the very widespread 
interest in the great display of apparatus and appliances to 
be seen in the International Amphitheater and by a belief 
in the educational benefits that may be derived by the ex- 
hibitors and the industry as a whole. 


DIDN’T WORRY THE TRAMP | 


This is one that was handed to a Etecrric RAILWAY JouRNAL 
man in the truck patch yesterday: 

The tramp sat under the grateful shade of a tree and did 
away with a sandwich handed to him by the farmer’s wife he 
had last favored with a call. She had wrapped the sandwich 
in a section of newspaper, which the tramp scanned with the 
eye of carlessness characteristic of his kind. 

“My idea of nothin’ to git nutty about,” he remarked to 
himself, after glancing at a market report, “is the advance of 

_ $2 a ton in the price of car wheels.” 
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AUTO-TEA TO-DAY FOR THE LADIES 


Promptly at 3 o'clock this afternoon seven-passenger tour- 
ings cars will assemble on Michigan Boulevard directly in 
front of the Blackstone Hotel, at which point the ladies at- 
tending the convention will assemble. The machines will thea 
make a trip through the park system, after which they will 
go to the South Shore Club, on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
at about 4 o’clock, where tea will be served. The automobiles 
will then’ bring the ladies back to their respective hotels. 


CARD PARTY 


The Gold Room of the Congress Hotel was a gorgeous 
sight last evening when some 160 delegates and guests of the 
convention, both ladies and gentlemen, assembled there to 
enjoy the bridge and euchre party. Bridge seemed to be the 
more popular game, judging from the number of tables de- 
voted to it. Both games were progressive, the winners moving 
and the losers pivoting. During the play, cake, punch and 
bonbons were served. d 

The play began promptly at 9:30 o’clock, and after about 
one and one-half hours the score cards were collected, ant 
the committee in charge, after retiring for about twenty min- 
utes, announced the polo winners in their respective 
divisions: 

The lady winners at bridge were Mrs. A. L. Whipple, Mrs. 
Calvert Townley, Mrs. H. L. Monroe, Mrs. J. J. Cummings, 
Mrs. O. W. Uthoff, Mrs. F. W. Hill, Mrs. C. D. Cass and Mrs. 
W. S. Hammond. 

The lady winners at euchre were Mrs. Wickham, Mrs. Dick- 
erman, Mrs. J. W. Welsh, Mrs. W. H. Collins, Mrs. C. Slocum, 
Mrs. H. M. Braun, Mrs. J. D. Augustus and Mrs. Cade. 

The gentlemen winners at bridge were O. W. Uthoff, M. C. 
Naylor, E. H. Dewson, J F. Henning, F. L. Baxter and Glenn 
Marston. 

The gentlemen winners at euchre were E. S. Otmetead, F, s 
Slocum, R. N. Burgess, W. W. Hincher, C. B. Slocum anc 
C. L. Murray. 

The prizes were: 

For men—Cut-glass and silver high-ball set, sixteen pieces; 
art-copper desk set, nine pieces; Sheffield-gold frame; art-cop- 
per smoking set, five pieces; ice wine pail, silver; silver-inlaid 
tobacco jar. 

For ladies—Art Sheffield-gold dressing table mirror with 
stand and drawer; art-copper desk set, nine pieces; mahogany 
service tray; large imported Irish lace dress collar; smaller im- 
ported Irish lace dress collar; one set imported Irish lace 
Dutch neck, collar and cuff set; one set imported Irish lace 
high collar and yoke. 


LADIES’ AFTERNOON 


The entertainment for the ladies yesterday afternoon 4 
the Blackstone Hotel was very much enjoyed by those pres 
judging from the amount of laughter and applause throu 
the performance. The entertainment was light and c 
and also somewhat instructive. This latter part of the pr 
gram was taken care of by the artist who initiated the 
into the use of grease paints, powders, rouges, and 
of beautifying in general. The ladies accepted this — 
tion very good-naturedly, perhaps because they didn 
it. The songs of Mlle. Dyris were greatly enjoye 
lyric voice of the artist was especially adapted to her 
songs. .The character acts of Mr. John Poni 
appreciated, as were the violin solos of Mr. Gasto 
Music for the performance was furnished by E 
chestra, Mr. Benson himself being in charge. — 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE AMERICAN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


BY THOMAS N. M’CARTER 


Although rapidly convalescing from a mild attack of typhoid 
sver, from which I have suffered for the past six weeks, I am 
evertheless still quarantined at home and positively forbidden 
y my physicians to risk the exertion necessarily arising, in 
ieir judgment, from a trip to Chicago for the purpose of 
ttending the convention. I need hardly say that it is a keen 
isappointment to me not to be with you to partake of the 
enefit that I always obtain from the convention and its ac- 
ympanying exhibit, as well as to perform the final duty of 
iy administration by presiding over the deliberations of the 
mnvention. It has been impracticable for me to attempt to 
repare such an address as I should have hoped to deliver 
ad I been well and in attendance upon the convention. I 
ynnot, however, let the occasion pass without sending some 
ttle message, including a brief résumé of the work of the 
ssociation for the year. It has been an important and suc- 
sssful year. The association is now upon a firm and permanent 
asis and is better equipped than ever before to perform use- 
il work for its member companies and its membership gen- 
rally, 

It was, I think, the general opinion of all who were present 
at the midyear meeting of the executive committee and the 
lowing midyear conference held last January in New York 
ere the most successful meeting and conference that we 
ave had since the inauguration of this most useful instrument. 
t the executive committee meeting several of the important 
eps which I shall shortly make mention of were authorized. 
he conference the following day was largely attended and 
cluded some very distinguished men. The addresses were 
f a high order, and all who attended felt richly repaid for 
leir presence. 

TRIP OF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS © 


The unique, and perhaps the most far-reaching, work of 
le year was the trip made by the officers of the association to 
ember companies throughout the South, the West and the 
acific Coast. This trip was authorized by the executive com- 
ittee at the January meeting, provided the Manufacturers’ 
ssociation would bear half the expense thereof. This the 
fanufacturers’ Association gladly consented to do, thus. mak- 
ig the trip possible. The thanks of the association are due 
» the Manufacturers’ Association for its thorough co-operation 
| this important work. The trip commenced on April 17 and 
sted until May 30. It was made most comfortably in a 
‘ivate car, and visits were made to our member companies 
- the following places: Richmond, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; 
ugusta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
irmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.;, Gal- 
aston, Tex.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Dallas, Tex.; Oklahoma City, 
kla.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Pasadena, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal.; 
kland, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C.; Seattle, 
ash.; Tacoma, Wash.; Spokane, Wash.; Fargo, N. D.; Min- 
sapolis, Minn.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
tisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Pitts- 
gh, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio. 

t all these places we were received in a most courteous and 
pitable manner, and in nearly all of them we had an oppor- 
ity to discuss fully the present-day problems that confront 
é€ electric railway industry, not only with the local railway 
fcials themselves, but with municipal officers, civic bodies 
“prominent citizens generally. The results of the trip must 
k for themselves. If, however, we can judge from the 
ments that have been made thereon by our friends in the 
s we visited, we have the right to feel that the expense, 
r in some respects, the self-sacrifice, of the trip were 
ua in and that at least some good of a permanent nature 
1e industry was accomplished. The officers of the asso- 
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ciation co-operated to the limit of their ability in making the 
trip a success by joining the car wherever they could and 
contributing their share to the arduous work involved. I de- 
sire at this time especially, however, to express the thanks of 
the association to Oscar T. Crosby, of Wilmington, who ac- 
companied us during the major portion of the trip and who 
performed in a most efficient manner a very laborious work 
toward the success of the trip, speaking most forcibly every 
day and sometimes twice a day. His unselfish labor should not 
be allowed to pass unnoticed. 


PUBLICATIONS AND COMPANY SECTIONS 

Another vitally important work of the year is the inaugura- 
tion of the association’s publication, Aera. The three numbers 
of this periodical which have already appeared justify its crea- 
tion and need no encomiums from me. The efficiency of this 
work is bound to develop into one of the most useful func- 
tions of the association. 

So also during the year the company-section plan has been 
authorized and established. Three vigorous infant sections are 
already in existence, and several more are in process of forma- 
tion. During the early part of the summer I had the pleasure 
of attending one of the early meetings of the company section 
of the Public Service Railway Company, of which I am 
president, and was enthusiastic over the large attendance and 
the character of work carried on by the meeting. I cannot 
recommend too highly to member companies the formation of a 
company section on the plan outlined by the association. 


CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION 


Publicity and not secrecy is the watchword of the day. We 
have all come to realize that our industry has nothing to con- 
ceal; in fact, that its very prosperity depends upon bringing to 
the attention of the public the nature and difficulty of the 
problems that confront us. Recognizing this fact, and remem- 
bering the timeworn adage that “charity begins at home,” the 
executive committee at its meeting last January decided to 
abolish all so-called executive sessions of the parent association, 
to discontinue the so-called associate membership of the asso- 
ciation, and, while retaining company members, to make all 
other membership general and to throw open all the meetings 
of the association to the entire membership. This convention 
is, of course, the first at which this plan will be carried into 
effect. Not only this, but the meetings of the affiliated asso- 
ciations have been so arranged as not to collide with the meet- 
ings of the parent association, thus giving to all members ample 
opportunity to attend all the meetings of the parent association. 

So also during the year has been worked out to a successful 
consummation the troublesome problem of enrolling all repre- 
sentatives of manufacturers in attendance at the convention as 
members of the association. In this work we have again had 
the co-operation of the Manufacturers’ Association. This will, 
of course, result in a large increase in the membership of the 
association, which is highly desirable. The membership of the 
association is in a most flourishing condition, consisting at the 
present time of approximately 400 member companies and 2500 
individual members, or more than double the number of 
individual members at the commencement of last year. In this 
connection the membership committee should receive the thanks 
of the association. It has done much valuable work, and in- 
dividual member companies have also assisted by communicating 
with non-member companies in their immediate vicinities. The 
membership now embraces companies operated in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Panama, Brazil and Uruguay, so that 
the association is in effect an international one, and the in- 
dividual membership includes practically every portion of the 
globe. 


~ 


OTHER MATTERS 

It was thought wise this year to hold the convention in the 
middle West. The committee to which the matter was left 
made a thorough inspection of the available cities and unani- 
mously decided upon Chicago as the most available. It is my 
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earnest hope that the success of the convention will thoroughly 
justify the action of the committee in this regard. 

Another important move during the present year was the 
appointment of the committee to consider the troublesome mat- 
ter of the joint use of poles. This committee is working in 
conjunction with the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
the National Electric Light Association and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, and considerable progress has 
already been made. 

So, also, a committee has been appointed to take up with 
other kindred organizations embracing other classes of public 
utilities the question of general publicity work, including lectures 
at Chautauqua meetings and similar matters. I understand 
General Harries will have something to say regarding this 
matter at the convention. 

During the year a serious need has developed for a perma- 
nent representative of the association to be located within the 
city of Washington, where he may closely watch the proceed- 
ings of Congress so far as they relate to interstate commerce 
acts affecting any portion of our membership. I think per- 
haps the association hardly realizes how great a debt of grati- 
tude it owes to General Harries, who for so many years looked 
after this work while he was resident in Washington. The 
extent of his labor is, however, fully appreciated by the officers 
of the association, who have so sorely missed him since his 
removal from the capital city. Questions are constantly aris- 
ing requiring the presence of some stch representative, and I 
earnestly hope that the executive committee or the convention 
will authorize such an appointment during the forthcoming con- 
vention. 

The finances of the association are in excellent shape, not- 
withstanding the heavy drain upon them during the past year 
for the trip, the start of Aera, etc. If the finances of the asso- 
ciation are hereafter conservatively managed, there can be no 
doubt of the financial stability of the association. 

I shall not attempt to discuss at this long range the problems 
that confront the industry. Most of you have heard my views 
of them during the past year. They are, however, I regret to 
say, still with us, and the association must resolutely set its 
face toward their solution and continue to do whatever it can 
to bring about a state of mind on the part of the public to the 
end that electric street railways may receive the proverbial 
“square deal” which they are not receiving at the present time. 

IT send my compliments to you all, together with my best 
wishes for the most successful convention the association has 
ever had, again regretting that its president cannot be with 
you to share its benefits and to grasp you all by the hand. 


FIRST SESSION OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


The opening session of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation was held yesterday afternoon in the Blue Room of 
the Saddle & Sirloin Club. In the absence of the president, 
Thomas N. McCarter, the first vice-president, General George 
H. Harries, called the meeting to order at 2:40 o’clock. 

Chairman Harries said that in assuming the duties of the 
president he desired to express his sincere regret and that of 
the association at the absence of Mr. McCarter. If the option 
had been his, Mr. McCarter would have been in Chicago, but 
what he undoubtedly regarded as the final authority of his 
physician and the wishes of a devoted household insisted that 
he should not incur the strain of participating in this conven- 
tion. Hence the speaker would do his best to fill Mr. McCarter’s 
place. 

The chairman then announced that all meetings would start 
on schedule time. He then announced as the first order of 
business the president’s address. Vice-president Allen read the 
address of President McCarter. It is printed on another page 
in this issue. d 

The secretary then read the annual report of the executive 
committee. It consisted of an abstract of the minutes of the 
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various meetings of the executive committee held during the 
past fiscal year. Secretary Donecker then presented his report 
as secretary-treasurer. This report is published in abstract else- 
where in this issue. 


INVITATION FROM SAN FRANCISCO o 


The secretary then read the invitation from the Panama ~ 
Exposition Company published in yesterday’s issue of this paper. 

Vice-president Harries then asked Mr. Briggs to say a few ‘ 
words about the exposition. 

W. W. Briggs, San Francisco, described briefly the plans 
and purposes of the exposition company and said that the ex-— 
position was expected to be in every way a most notable one. 
He hoped that the association would take action at an early — 
date on the invitation, so that the railway representatives from 
San Francisco could arrange for space and quarters to take care 
of delegates. The movement to have the association go to 
the Pacific Coast in 1915 was fathered by Mr. McMillan, Los 
Angeles; by Mr. Frost, Oakland, and by the United Railroads — 
of San Francisco. The National Electric Light Association — 
had held a successful convention in Seattle this year, so that it 
is not impossible for a national association to hold a successful — 
convention on the Pacific Coast. f 

Vice-president Harries expressed the thanks of the association - 
for the invitaton, which, he said, would be referred to the exe-_ 
cutive committee. He then introduced to make an address George f 
B. Caldwell, vice-president Continental & Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Chicago. 

Mr. Caldwell expressed the hope that the delegates would 
find their visit to Chicago a profitable one. He briefly referred — 
to the experience of the Chicago surface lines during the past 
five years and said that in his judgment good service was the 
essential element in success, whether it was of an electric 
railway or a mercantile establishment, or even in politics. 

Secretary Donecker then read the report of the committee 
on subjects, of which C. Loomis Allen, of Syracuse, was chair- : 
man. The report follows: f ; 

: 


— 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SUBJECTS 


“The work of the committee on subjects has been consider- 
ably augmented this year by giving it authority over the pro- 
gram of the mid-year meeting, and in addition the executive 
committee, at its meeting in January, 1912, in lieu of the ap- 
pointment of a committee on publication, vested in the com- 
mittee on subjects the right to inspect and approve reports 
and papers prior to their presentation at the annual convention. 

“Your committee met first in November and developed there 
the program of the mid-year meeting, the arrangements em- 
bracing the following: 

“A discussion of the report of the committee on determin- 
ing the proper basis for rates and fares, by various member ~ 
company officials. 

“An address on ‘Publicity for Electric Railways,’ with fer- 
mal discussion. oe 

“An address on ‘Economic Limitations Upon the Develop- 
ment of Transportation by Electric Railways,’ with formal dis- 
cussion. 

“An address on ‘The San Francisco Strike.’ 

“A second meeting was held during the period of the mid- 
year conference, when the program for the 1912 convention 
was developed in outline form. It seems unnecessary to gO 


decided upon are practical reflected in the program of | a 
American Association, which you have before you. — 
_ “The committee wishes to take this opportunity of exp 


have aided its work by consenting to speak at the mi 
meeting and at these convention sessions.” 

The report was submitted by C. L. Allen, chairman; 
A. House, James D. Mortimer, Calvert Townley, E. € 
P. H. Gadsden, P. S. Young, E. O. Ackerman, H. | 
and J. N. Shannahan. 
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_ After the report of the committee on subjects the report 
of the committee on company membership was read. This 
was followed by the report of the committee on individual 
membership. Both of these reports are published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Vice-president Harries then stated that Randall Morgan, 
Philadelphia, had found it impossible to be present at the con- 
vention to present the paper for which he was scheduled. He 
then asked James E. Hewes, H. M. Byllesby & Company, Chi- 

cago, to read a paper on “Water-Power Development and Its 

Relation to Public Utilities.” 

In introducing Mr. Hewes to the association, Mr. Harries 
said that Mr. Hewes was no stranger to electric railway work, 
as he had been in direct charge of the construction of the elec- 
trification of the West Jersey & Seashore Railroad, under the 
direction of the engineer of the railway department of the 
General Electric Company, W. B. Potter. All delegates to 
railway conventions were familiar with this electric railroad, 
because it extended from Philadelphia to Atlantic City. 

: Mr. Hewes then presented his paper. It is published else- 
where in this issue. 

John J. Burleigh, Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., then 
said that he thought it was a great pleasure for the association 
to have in attendance at its meeting one of its past-presidents, 
the honored head of one of the great street railway systems in 
Chicago, who was completing forty years of service as a street 
railway man. He moved that a resolution be passed expressing 
the hope of the association that John M. Roach would be with 
them for a long time and extending congratulations over his 
long service. The resolution was carried by rising vote. 

M. C. Brush, Boston, spoke of the very elaborate exhibit 
which was being made by the Manufacturers’ Association and 
expressed the hope that the delegates would improve the 
opportunity of inspecting it. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2 p. m. to-day. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP* 


j 
BY C. LOOMIS ALLEN, CHAIRMAN; C. H. HARVEY, JOSEPH S. WELLS, 
¥, C. FABER, E. B. PECK, J. H. PARDEE, G. H. CLIFFORD, 
JOHN S. BLEECKER, H. T. EDGAR, S. P. RUSSELL, 
F. D. SHAFFER, JAMES ANDERSON 

A meeting of the committee on active membership was held 
during the mid-year conference, and certain plans were there 
discussed and formulated which have since been put into exe- 
cution. 

It developed a comprehensive folder briefly summarizing 
the activities of the association in order that the non-members 
could at a glance see the scope of the work of your organization 
and the return to be had for the amount of dues involved. 
This folder showed that there were at work throughout the 
year more than fifty committees and that these comprised a 
total membership of 400 individuals. In addition to various 
other statistics and the outline of the work of these committees, 
a statement of the privileges afforded members, convention 
data and other information were given in the folder. The 
country was then subdivided and a certain territory was as- 
signed to each member of your committee, lists were furnished 
of all non-member companies and their officials in the respective 
territory, and these non-members were then communicated with 
either personally or by letter. 

In addition, your committee requested the co-operation of all 
‘member companies, with the result that officials of the compa- 
nies personally communicated with certain non-member com- 
panies with which they were in most intimate touch, 

All of the above was supplemented by consistent follow-up 
work, and the result of the campaign is shown in the fact that 


_ *Abstract of report read at meeting of American Electric Railway 
Association, , Oct 7-11, 1912. , 
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some fifty companies have been added to the membership in the 
present year. It is gratifying to know that this has brought the 
total enrollment up to 393 companies, a net gain of twenty- 
eight over the number enrolled at the beginning of the year, 
this despite the fact that a loss of ten companies was sustained 
by consolidations throughout the year and some few with- 
drawals, due mainly to receiverships, 

As chairman of the committee I desire to pay tribute to the 
efforts of the gentlemen making up this committee, who by 
earnest co-operation and consistent and hard labor have been 
able, with the assistance of other member company officials, 
to show what in the opinion of your chairman is a splendid 
conclusion to the year’s work, particularly so when it is under- 


stood that the field to work in is rapidly growing more con- 
fined. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MEMBER- 
SHIP* 


(Formerly Committee on Associate Membership) 


BY JAMES F. SHAW, CHAIRMAN 

First of all the committee on membership would call atten- 
tion to the change in the designation of the individual members, 
they now being known as “members” instead of “associate 
members” as heretofore. 

The committee was appointed early in the year and consists 
of thirty-six members, comprehending the entire country. The 
work of the committee has been augmented during the year 
by that of the committee on company sections, by a committee 
of three appointed by the Transportation & Traffic Association, 
by the efforts of the presidents of the affiliated associations and 
officials of a number of our companies as well as the officers 
and members of our allied Manufacturers’ Association, 

The year just closed has seen a number of new movements 
inaugurated in the association, all of which have tended to 
increase our individual membership, as, for instance, the ap- 
proval and the actual institution of the company section plan, 
the development of the arrangement between the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the parent body involving the member- 
ship of all representatives of members of the Manufacturers’ 
Association in attendance at the convention, and the inaugura- 
tion of an individual membership class in the Accountants’ 
Association. These departures are mainly responsible for the 
enrollment which your committee is able to report at this 
time. Furthermore, the attractiveness of the individual mem- 
bership class has been added to by the decision of the asso- 
ciation to publish the monthly Aera. The wisdom of this step 
has been apparent since the first issue in August, and every- 
where are heard commendation of the book itself and approval 
of the broad policy of your executive committee to keep in 
touch by this means with the membership throughout the year. 

While the individual members in other years have undoubt- 
edly received good returns for the amount of dues paid, the 
monthly message to them through the Aera will, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, bear fruit in largely increased mem- 
bership, aid greatly in maintaining the interest of the indi- 
vidual membership and arouse its enthusiasm to do splendid 
work in support of electric railway interests. 

Another change which we are sure will work for permanent 
good is the action of the executive committee in declaring all 
sessions of the American Association, both convention and 
mid-year, open to all members. 

At the beginning of the present year your individual member- 
ship stood at 1202, and your committee is able to report that 
at this date it has reached 2550. 

As chairman of your committee, I wish to express persoial 
obligation for the co-operation of the members of this com- 
mittee throughout the year and at the same time on behalf 


*Abstract of report read at meeting of American Electric Railway 
Association, Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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of the committee, to extend thanks to C. N. Duffy, Milwaukee; 
R. E. Danforth, Newark; W. G. Gove, Brooklyn; W. R. 
Alberger, Oakland, and C. B. Wells and W. M. Casey, Denver, 
for the active work performed in developing membership 
among the officers and employees of their respective companies. 

[The membership of the committee, besides the chairman, 
consisted of George H. Harries, Charles N. Black, C. G. Good- 
rich, J. C. Hutchins, Robert McCulloch, Frank Hedley, J. F. 
Calderwood, William A. House, R. E. Danforth, C. N. Duffy, 
H. E. Huntington, James H. McGraw, T. H. Tutwiler, L. S. 
Storrs, R. I. Todd, M. C. Brush, H. J. Devies, A. H. Ford, 
R. S. Goff, F. E. Smith, D. A. Hegarty, W. H. Glenn, E. T. 
Moore, E. F. Schneider, H. W. Fuller, L. H. Bean, A. B. 
Skelding, E. H. Davis, S. R. Inch, J. J. Johnson, P. S. Young, 
E. O. Ackerman, H. K. Bennett, J. N. Shannahan and W. L. 
Conwell.] 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION * 


BY H. C. DONECKER, SECRETARY 


In submitting this report your secretary will not attempt to 
go into the details of the year’s work, this having been already 
covered by the president. It is only necessary to say that in 
the judgment of the secretary the results which Mr. McCarter 
has been able to accomplish merit the hearty commendation 
of each member of the association. It is work that will be 
more greatly appreciated as the years roll on, and its impress 
will be felt throughout the country, and particularly in the 
territory which Mr. McCarter and the other officers visited. 

Ths report will deal mostly with the question of the finances 
of the association, with perhaps a few words with regard to 
the membership. 

It is noteworthy that for the year just closed, despite the 
great amount of work carried on, your bank balance totals very 
close to the sum in hand at the close of the year 1911. The 
income of the association has now reached the $50,000 mark, 
and its balance is more than $17,000, showing that it has reached 
a position of stability that will carry with it a broader scope in 
future years. The expenses in the year just closed have nat- 
urally increased somewhat, without considering the amount due 
to the trip of the executive officers. Eliminating this charge, 
which amounted to approximately $4,750, an equal amount hay- 
ing been paid by our allied Manufacturers’ Association, the ex- 
penditures have increased in the neighborhood of $5,000. The 
increase is accounted for mostly by the great increase in 
printed proceedings and advance papers, which is responsible 
for one-half of the additional outlay, or rather $2,300. Another 
item is the expense of publicity work carried on in connec- 
tion with our convention at a cost of $500. This year has seen 
also much greater activity on the part of the committees of 
the parent association, and this, in connection with expenses 
due to our having had representation at Washington at various 
hearings, is responsible for $750. The balance of the increase is 
due to salaries, which this year total some $1,300 more: than 
in 1911. These figures approximate the $5,000 difference be- 
tween the total in 1911 and that in 1912, excluding the expenses 
of the trip. 

Your president has called attention to the increased member- 
ship, and it is, therefore, unnecessary for me to say much 
concerning this matter. It must be gratifying to the members 
to note the additions, and it should be recorded here that it 
would not be possible to show the present substantial enroll- 
ment unless our old members had continued to co-operate in 
our work. Each year seems to show added interest, not merely 
in retained membership, but in active work on the part of the 
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members to enlist the support of the outstanding companies 
and individuals. While we, of course, retain the interest and 
support of such consolidated companies, it still means a re- 
duction in the units of membership. Especially gratifying is 
the splendid increase in individual membership. Doubling 
the membership in a single year is a striking evidence of the 
enthusiastic work of the committee appointed to interest indi- 
viduals, as well as an assured indication of awakened interest 
on the part of the individuals themselves. 

Let me take advantage of this opportunity, available at no 
other time, of thanking the members for their many acts of 
co-operation during the past year. It is a source of inspiration 
to-feel that one can rely upon ready responses from a member- 
ship embracing continental America, especially in view of the 
almost constant demands required to be made. 


RECAPITULATION OF CoMPANY MEMBERS, SEPTEMBER 30, I912. 


Company members, Oct. 1, 91%s0+«+scuisls sis sslepinelss eee nine 365 
1912 dues unpaid 
Resigned 0.0.0.7 siceerelelelelelejeisio wale etude eoietsetair Te ietalaeeteietoeeaetanae 9 
Consolidatéd 2.50.5. ccc caleccis 0c biett coticiaalelares cle tielateterstea eit 10 
Delinquent © «c's <teiaies sree sree ave, evaletace custelete tleneyereteraiare tana 9 
28 
Total 1911 company members in good standing.............. 337 


Company members reinstated during the fiscal year ended 


Sept. 30,°; LOLs 0c cle wie clo nlace siontbaiee ive ates tents 

Delinquent: 4... si a\s:s «:5:0/s_01<'</0's/sis qreisietermeeirataters eaten aaa 4 I 
Total reinstated company members in good standing.............-. 4 
Total old company members in good standing Oct. 1....... viene AS 


New company members admitted during the fiscal year ended 


Sept... 30,» 1912) vie sreceieie vieuoisce el stavoteloteratorelere tale sje alenetenerene ran 54 
To12 dues unpaid «2 \ls\5 bucle ce sieleieieters eiseteualeta > e)atclpieberene beter ananene 2 
New company members in good standing Sept. 30, 1912........-» <a eS 
Total company members in good standing Sept. 30, 1Ot2, eases 393 
RECAPITULATION OF INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS, SEPT. 30, I912. 
Individual members, Oct. 1, I91I...... wa'o'n 0 0 0 etpraruis sca pega aie tas ean 1,202 
1912 dues unpaid 
Resigned)’. 2'.\0:<2 6 eie'ssoe.eis.cle sie wisinierenetai secaielels(s'al (seats ene 57 
Deceased)! s\<).)s.c:e,c:e'eis sleeveless orolerelsieisielalelev stieleleval ere ateteretelaiete aammmnn 8 
Delinquent: .:.:c5.0:s:5,0-0'0.0101b 5 c/olejeistela eloupieterals raletelae |e aena lara tte tatnnnan 50 
— 115 
Total 1911 members in good standing Sept. 30, 1912....-...-- 1,087 
Individual members reinstated during the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1O02%. .is:o.0,0ee'o\vjole eo eveiten erecta ea lesa s a) gee r) 
Resigned : ji je..lvsteve ciesemie Stee cle eveiciebetiiense ttle) ales) o] ot gnierae 2 
Delinquent ite srnsteislore ye) oleratet eter fepenete rel ereiatet= starts cee 2 p 
— apy 
= a 
Total old members in: good: standing. .<.....% «emcees «lente neiaennee 1,091 
New members admitted during fiscal year Sept. 30, 1912........-. 1,466 
Total individual members in good standing...............+0. 2,557 
CasH STATEMENT. 
Receipts. 
(Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1912) | 
Cash: in. bank Oct." 2, (102 ieiee enriches sere isi 5:0. 3 miele $17,926.80. — 
Admission, fees) c'c.\<.sisieus onteminten Rraleaeiecleis cols  chennaee $ 540.00 ; 
Company, ainntial siduuesi Piipicteieeincleateeers se o's cl s/o aes 35,046.77 
Individual membership dues .....ecse-sscocccscecs 12,365.00 
Interest’'on bank deposits<i.4)s.ccseuleumic ns slc.s.e + + platens 514.95 
Sale of-atinual weports crete lore eietstels efelies'se sls) eve state 5 302.25 
Sale of Standard Classification of Accounts....... ; 90.30 
Salevofpamphlets:5.c\een cera oteleieieanet as eels ele slaiste 11.00 
Sales of membership badges .........ssseecccccens 233-00 
Miscellanedias?” isc dices oreo ctetererttoteerseeioters oie sn = ee otanniane 867.83 
Education experiment...) sos slamale sale wi 200 sie sietale 91.44 q 
Receipts during fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1912.... 50,662.53 © 
Total cash, including balance of October 1, 1911.......-.. $68,589.33 


EXPENDITURES 


(Fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1912) 


Rent. of, OfCe.....<.0.eee smaleeieremmeree 
Telephone, telegraph and messenger 
Postage Vs cjeaets cls sibitetee oe 
Express’ \ asst cet cniete 
Printing and stationery. 
Salaries. ...Msae nese pastare 
Hxchange: % shetetes aay ees 

Furniture and equipment....... Be Rass oe Shas is 5s tte e eee eee e ene ees 
Traveling and other expenses, committees........eesesecesees 
Traveling and other expenses, secretary......... ajc 0.0/6 6s Hayate ae 
191r annual report......... pO hes ia ofan na ee oo ae cee cansouwer 
IQII CONventiOn EXPENBESs\cse. aeeiiescce 6 o's 6» slag atetaiaia Rie ean 
Miscellaneous office expenses...-......... tte e eee eee ee ee ee ee 

Miscellaneous genera Cag ayee 

January meeting .. Sos ese cee sce BOORRE 
Expenses incident to committee "meetings, €tc..... ame 


ee eee wes . 


759-49 
Publicity account 1911 convention..... ce acts «ae 
Accountants’ Association: - 
Proceedings .,.s.msiaabis ae eges els oe 01s 's)a.0s sy 6/c 0/3 «> 0 elegy mentee 
Committee eXPeNS€S...+eeeesereereceeseeneeceeee | 
Engineering Association: } 
Proceedings | sisie's luis +'s uivisisie'os wis + 61die 52 esis « alee 
Committee expenseS.....+-s.seseeeseee se esevesee 


all a fu a at, 
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_Claim Agents’ Association: 


RERUNS iirs Peete ATLAS 8 ct vers. oo 401s 5 ehrére seh 6 coms 922.21 
Committee expenses and MHooper-Holmes Bureau 
EWM ce elias <luivicteyste a sicwie'e' nl cicke's wiale e'saree.e 86 946.75 
—— 1,868.96 
Transportation and Traffic Association: 
IRR Ott EIA ed lie Slo aN oie diet elis O06 fiero se. ip-s)s' eg « ss eld elersiate. «0 2,955.73 
BORE IEOS A CIRPCTISES 5 tie, cipal) ors (ese oi 4.610% su blac a\e olereiea 1,927.89 
—————. 4,883.62 
PRI LOE VEXECHETVE MOMICISISs «sot wivivie's Sis s:qleinls « Slelsis 4,865.76 
Total expenditures fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
RIN MMP EES Ce eir ig Gra'e's ain tp galore isles, v W-cinieleivinis a)e olfslers $50,955.12 
RECAPITULATION. 
DMNA AMT COICE Ns) EGET ac cueisie 3 9:8. aloe a0. elsiz ey clea e sie sicle o c1ae $17,926.80 
Receipts during fiscal year ended Sept. 30, I912...-.++++++++ 50,662.53 
GPRMODOR ee A Cc anche pean gerce ana dgesteseseceeceveons 68,589.33 
Expenditures during fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1912.....++--+ 50,955-12 
Balance on hand Sept. 30, 1912....+--eeceeeeee rece eeees $17,634.21 


TUESDAY SESSION OF CLAIM AGENTS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


The Tuesday session of the Claim Agents’ Association 
was held in the Green Room at the Saddle & Sirloin Club. 
This meeting was confined to a morning session only, with 
President Bennett presiding. The prepared program was 
followed, this being a series of papers and discussions on 
“What Influence Can the Claim Department Exert in the 
Prevention of Accidents?” M. S. Rausch, claim agent of 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company, Mil- 


_ waukee, Wis., read a paper on the influence the claim agent 


can exert “with the management.” Alves Dixon, claim 
‘agent El Paso Electric Railway Company, El Paso, Tex., 
followed with a discussion of the influence that could be 
brought to bear “with the transportation department.” B. 
S. Josselyn, president Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Portland, Ore. read an interesting paper on 
“What Can Be Done to Inoculate the Minds of Employees 
With the Principles of the ‘Golden Rule?’ ” 

Following the reading of the papers, written discussions 
were read by E. C. Carpenter, general manager Pittsburgh 
& Butler Street Railway Company, Butler, Pa.; F. J. White- 
head, manager claim department Washington Railway & 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C., and S. T. Herrell, 
claim agent Knoxville Railway & Light Company, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

In concluding the consideration of the subject presented, 
Dr. W. H. Tolman, director American Museum of Safety, 
New York, N. Y., led:the general discussion. At the close 
of the session a committee was appointed to nominate offi- 
cers of the Claim Agents’ Association for 1913. 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST 


In two well-stocked and otherwise well-filled cars the Cali- 
foinia contingent left San Francisco, Oct. 2, at 7 p. m., and 
rolled into Chicago on the morning of Oct. 6, well and happy. 
W. R. Alberger, of the committee in charge of the trip, looked 
after the stocking end. His assistants on the committee were 
Charles N. Black, W. W. Briggs, John McMillan and A. V. 
Thompson. Besides themselves, this committee had the fol- 
lowing party to look after: Mrs. McMillan and Miss Mc- 
Millan, J. H. Handlon, W. T. Bivins, Thomas Finigan and 
J. M. Yount, of the United Railways; G. B. Kirker, S. J. 
Keese and wife, and H. S. Clark and wife, of the Westing- 
house companies; F. W. Frost and J. Q. Brown, of the San 
Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways; S. H. Anderson and 


_ wife, the Pacific Electric Railway Company; F. A. Richards, 


of the Pearson-Roeding Company; J. R. Bibbins, of the B. J. 
Arnold organization; F. H. Jones, General Railway Signal 


Company; J. H. Steiger, American Brake Shoe and Foundry 
_ Company; Chris Eccles and C. F. Bulotti, both of the Eccles 
_ & Smith Company. 

‘There was nothing slow about this party, but owing to the 
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Spearmint Special wreck near Imlay, Nev., there was a delay 
of twelve hours at that point, partly compensated for by the 
concert given by “Young Caruso” Bulotti and Mr. Thomp- 
son. As a large shipper of artificial limbs, Mr. Handlon com- 
plained bitterly of the delay to the respective managements 
of the S. P., U. P., C. N. ‘W. and anybody else who had a 
telegraphic address. The shortage of waiters aboard the train 
was relieved by Master Mechanic Bill Briggs, Hookworm 
Mose Anderson, Nicotine. Kid Anderson and others who 
served in two-hour shifts, made up as darkies. 

A pleasant incident of the trip was the presentation by Mr. 
Steiger to Mr. Handlon of a number of beautiful steel en- 
gravings, executed by the United States Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. We understand, however, that this presentation 
was not a testimonial of esteem or regard but of hard luck. 
There was some kicking about the incessant stopping of the 
train, but Mr. Steiger said that no loyal friend of a brakeshoe 
man would make any fuss about a little thing like that. Mr. 
Young, of the Pullman Company, was cicerone of the trip; 
Jess Yount was the Official Grouch. 


TELEGRAPHIC REPORTS OF WORLD SERIES 


Every day during the convention every movement of the 
players in the world series at New York and Boston will te 
announced through a megaphone from the east gallery of the 
Arena building. As the games start at 1 o'clock, Chicago 
time, and close about 2:40 o’clock, the announcements will not 
interfere with the committee meetings. C. H. Clark, engineer 
maintenance of way of the Cleveland Railway Company, 
conceived the idea, and a sufficient amount of money has been 
contributed to cover the cost of the special service furnished 
by the Western Union Company. This will enable the mem- 
bers to inspect the exhibits and at the same time kee, in touch 
with this most important event. 


BILL JONES, TRAINMAN, OR THE BEST FORM 
OF LOYALTY 


At the convention of the Southwestern Electrical & Gas 
Association, last April, T. C. Brown, superintendent of trans- 
portation San Antonio Traction Company, read an original 
poem on loyalty which attracted great applause, At the re- 
quest of several who were present on that occasion wider 
publicity is given to Mr. Brown’s poem in this issue. 


BILL JONES, TRAINMAN, OR THE BEST FORM OF LOYALTY 


(With no apologies to Leigh Hunt.) 
Bill Jones (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Bill Jones bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
“What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love their boss.” 
“And is mine one?” said Bill. “Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Bill spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, “I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his job.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again with a great wakening light 
And showed the names the boss’s love had blessed, 
And lo! Bill Jones’s name led all the rest. 


“Twenty trolley wheels for twenty kinds of service” is the 
basis for twenty or more reasons why the Star Brass Works 
makes trolley wheels and harps. 
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JOINT ENGINEERING AND TRANSPORTATION 
MEETING 


The joint meeting yesterday of the Engineering and Trans- 
portation & Traffic Associations was held during the morning 
under the chairmanship of President Ackerman of the En- 
gineering Association and Vice-president Hegarty of the Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association. The first order of business 
was the report of the joint committee of the two associations 
on block signals. 


REPORT AND DISCUSSION ON BLOCK SIGNALS 


J. M. Waldron, chairman of the committee, presented the 
report and said that no general system of indication had been 
found as yet either among the railways or the signal com- 
panies. The committee believed that the most important thing 
it could do this year would be to get a system of aspects which 
could be universally used. This would help to bring lower 
prices, as the manufacturers would not need to carry so much 
stock. / 

Mr. Waldron then abstracted the report. He added that 
under the heading “Digest of Block Signal Laws and Rulings” 
the committee had noted the state of Wisconsin as not having 
laws on this subject, but it now appeared that there should be 
included the following ruling of the Wisconsin Commission: 

“Safety devices; block signals; Section 1797-a. It shall be 
the duty of every railroad to adopt reasonably adequate safety 
measures and install, co-operate and maintain reasonably ade- 
quate safety devices for the protection of life and property. 
If, after investigation, the commission shall determine that 
public safety requires the installation, operation and maintenance 
of a block system or other safety device or measure by any 
railroad, the commission may, after notice and hearing as pro- 
vided in Section 1797-12, order such railroad to install, operate 
and maintain a block system or other safety device or measure 
as may be necessary to render the operation of such railroad 
reasonably safe. Ch. 297, 1912.” 

Mr. Waldron added that the word “railroad” as used in this 
law applied to all classes of roads whether using steam or 
electric power. Therefore Wisconsin did have a law which 
gave a railroad commission authority to investigate the condi- 
tions on any road, and while no action had as yet been taken 
by this commission relative to interurban lines, it was possible 
that some action would be taken in the near future. 

H. A. Nicholl, Indiana Union Traction Company, said his 
company had recently installed nine blocks of the General Rail- 
way Signal Company’s manufacture. C. K. Jeffries said his 
signals were of the same manufacture as those used by the 
Indiana Union Traction Comanpy, except that the Union Trac- 
tion Company had practically all side tracks double-ended and 
hour stops. His signals were put into commission on Aug. 19. 
From Aug. 21 to Oct. 2, inclusive, there were 25,198 operations 
of the signals, with eleven failures. Four of these failures, 
however, were due to the engineers who were working on the 
signals, and not to the signals themselves. Two other failures 
were due to poor adjustments in the switch box, one to a 
broken cross bond, one to a bad contact relay, one to an open 
switch instrument, one to a ground on the line, and one to an 
unknown cause. Therefore there were only seven actual fail- 
ures. He believed that the new installations would have even 
a better record. The section of track that was blocked was 
about 16 miles long, consisting of seven curves and six blocks. 
It was a very crooked but fast piece of down-grade track, where 
the speeds were from 65 m. p. h. to 70 m. p. h. in some places 
and was an exceedingly good location to test out these signals. 
The rules adopted were the same as on Mr. Nicholl’s line. 
The men all liked the method, and the company felt a good 
deal better over that piece of track than before the signals 
were put in. The lights could be seen about 2000 ft. in broad 
daylight with the sun shining, 

C. L. Henry, Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company, 
began by complimenting the Indiana Railroad Commission and 
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its electrical expert because of their attitude toward the signal 
question. Two years ago there had been a number of bad acci- 
dents in Indiana and the Governor had called a conference of 
representatives of the various interurban companies with the 
Railroad Commission. As a result of that conference the inter- ; 
urban companies were asked to seek such signaling as would 
meet their needs and yet be within their means. The legis- 
lative session asked the passage of a law which would absolutely 
require the installation of block signals on both steam and in- 
terurban railroads. The interurban roads, carrying out the sug- 
gestions made in the Governor’s conference, insisted upon an 
amendment to permit the installation of other than automatic 
block signals. The bill was amended and the law passed. While 
in the first instance the law required an automatic block signal, 
it had the further provision that the Railroad Commission might 
approve any other kind of block signal or any other signaling 
system which would reasonably tend to safety. This law was 
passed in January, 1911, and it required that all the roads 
should be equipped by Jan. 1, 1912. Immediately after the con- 
ference, the traction interests of Indiana appointed a block 
signal committee. The Railroad Commission gave to this com- 
mittee the assistance of M. H. Hovey, its electrical expert. It 
was found that the Indiana interurban roads could not afford 
to install any block signal system then to be obtained, as the 
cost of $2,300 to $2,500 a mile was absolutely prohibitive. Finally 
the committee brought in a report to the commission showing 
that some of the signal companies had agreed to put in some 
signals at a very much reduced cost, but using lights instead 
of semaphores. 

About this time Mr. Simmen, the inventor of the cab signal 
and train-dispatching system, had been seeking to make an ar- 
rangement with his company for the installation of a specimen 
section of his signal. With the approval of Mr, Hovey a con- 
tract was made with Mr. Simmen and his associates to put in a 
section of 18 miles subject to the approval of the Railroad 
Commission. After it had been in use about three months it 
was so approved. Since then the signals used by the Indiana 
Union Traction and the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern 
Companies had been approved. He was pleased to say that the 
three men who occupied the position of railroad commissioners 
of Indiana and the electrical expert who advised them were 
level-headed enough to act with the companies in working out 
this proposition in a practical way. Mr. Henry then described 
the Simmen system as installed on his line. He said that it 
informed the dispatcher exactly what his trainmen were doing 
and where they were, and that the apparatus in the dispatcher’s 
office was very simple. No experts were required on the line 
to keep the system in order. He had told the commission that 
these signals ought to increase the capacity of the line about 
10 per cent, while Mr. Hovey thought it might be increased 
25 per cent. a 

In connection with this system an open-switch protector was — 
used. It was a common switch protector box, as used by all 
signal companies, but so arranged that the current through 
the wire passed through this signal box and then to the rail. 
If the switch was left open the motorman would not get a green 
light, because the line was broken by the switch, but if the — 
switch was closed the line was perfect and the motorman could 
get a green light; hence, although the dispatcher intended to 
give the motorman a green light, he could not get it if the 
switch was left open. Replying to a question by Mr. Waldron, 
Mr. Henry thought that for interurban purposes the continuous 
track-circuit automatic block signal was not the thing wanted. q 
The cab signal system gave all the advantages of the continuous. 
rail automatic block. He admitted that the latter worked | 
perfectly, but the objection to it was that no man connected | 
with the road, except the motorman and conductor of t 


it. Automatic systems of all hinds had their Wate 
did not think and they could not be made to think, A 
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system told the dispatcher if a man ran ahead of time, if he 
loafed at the switch, how long he was there, etc. It had 
been found one of the greatest features for securing proper 
discipline. As to recommendation No. 5 he objected to it, 
because it was no longer the proper practice for interurban 
roads. 

D. A. Hegarty, New Orleans Railway & Light Company, 
read from page 12 of the report as follows: “On four installa- 
tions of light signals the electric are headlights located just 
above the floor level of cars are found to have no effect upon 
the distinctness of the indication.” He said that if arc head- 
lights strike the red signal at night they had such an effect 
upon the signal that it did not show red. It showed almost 
white. The Interstate Commerce Commission had made a 
report upon arc headlights which might well be read by the 
committee. 

Mr. Nicholl said that his company operated most of its head- 
lights from the hood of the car, which was 6 ft. or 8 ft. higher 
then the location of the light on the dashboard as used by most 
electric railways. He found that it did not interfere with the 
motorman getting the proper signal. He had also found that 
where the arc strikes the red aspect the red shows faintly, 
so that even if it was supposed to be a green or yellow signal 
it would not interfere with the motorman’s interpretation be- 
cause it did not show white. 

Mr. Hegarty mentioned an accident on the Big Four Railroad 
where the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon investigation, 
found that the signal did show white. The indication was 
not exactly white but like a dull orange. As a result of the 
investigation some of the railroads discontinued the use of arc 
headlights. On his road the men put out the arc headlights 
on approaching a block so that they could tell what the signal 
meant. 

Mr. Henry said that on his section of the country green had 
replaced white as a safety indication. Under his rules white 
would mean the same as red. 

M. H. Hovey, signal expert Indiana Railroad Commission, 
said that there was a possibility of the semaphore system giv- 
ing a false indication, He had just completed some tests with 
electric headlights and found that if the signal lamp was out 
there was a possibility of getting a dim reflection. It was very 
easy to tell, however, if the light was ,properly displayed. 
lf the signal lamp was burning properly, it could not give this 
false indication. It occurred only when the signal lamp went 

ut. If the engineer was careful, he could tell that the light 
was improperly placed because the reflection was very dim. 
With the semaphore signal it was possible in nearly every case 
to see the display of the arms. Trouble from reflection came 
only when high candle-power lamps were used. 

G. W. Palmer, Jr., Bay State Street Railway, said he hoped 
that the committee would have some definite recommendations 
on the assigned topic of signaling single-track suburban rail- 
ways for headways between five minutes and thirty minutes for 
speeds not exceeding 20 m. p. h. Many companies were operat- 
ing systems where control by track circuits was impossible. 
They had to use some kind of a signal which would be con- 
trolled by means of overhead wires. He had hoped that there 
would be some recommendation as to standard methods of 
signal aspects to which the different signal manufacturing com- 
panies might bring all their apparatus in harmony. At present 
one company had a signal that showed one aspect for “proceed,” 
while another had an entirely different aspect for the same 
end. One system used for the “proceed” indication the up- 
tight position of the semaphore, and another used the 45 deg. 
‘position of the semaphore. 

_ Mr. Waldron said it was the intention of the committee to 

get aspects which would suit conditions not particularly confined 
to interurban traffic but for the protection of the lines in cities 
and towns on such tracks as could not use track circuits and 
‘must use some other method of contact indication. As for sin- 
: operation the committee did study that carefully, but 
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any present recommendations as it wanted further views from 
the member companies in discussion. The committee was par- 
ticularly anxious to find out the opinion in regard to the three 
positions of aspects. 

James B. Hoge, Automatic Signal & Appliance Company, 
Cleveland, said that his company had been building for the 
past year and a half an automatic signal controlled by a 
trolley contactor which was operated by the spring ten- 
sion of the trolley pole, whereby the contactor was raised 
on the wire about 1% in. or a little less. It made no dif- 
ference whether the current was on or off the line at the 
time the car passed, and this contactor could be operated 
for speeds as high as 60 m.p.h. to 80 m.p.h. The system 
had been developed both for spacing signals and inter- 
locking block signals. 

Upon motion by W. H. Collins, the first recommenda- 
tion, as printed on page 7 of the committee report, was 
adopted. In replying to a query regarding the second 
recommendation, Mr. Waldron said that the committee 
had shown a light indication as well as a semaphore indi- 
cation in order to make the chart as general as possible 
and to suit all conditions. The committee realized that a 
semaphore signal was the best indication to give. Next 
to that came the light. There were places where the 
semaphore could not be used, but where the light could 
be. It was cheaper to use the light, but while the com- 
mittee was anxious to have the railroads use some good 
reliable indication, whether semaphore or light, it could 
not well recommend what was not the best. 

Mr. Henry believed that the report ought not have any 
wording which would seem to tie the association down to 
a continuous track-circuit automatic signal. He thought 
it entirely proper that all of these recommendations, with 
very little change, should be adopted, but thought they 
should be so worded as to show that they mean when auto- 
matic continuous track-circuit signals are used. 

J. N. Shannahan, president of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association, then took the chair. 

Upon motion by Mr. Henry, the second recommendation 
was amended to read as follows: ‘Where semaphore sig- 
nals are used they shall be so arranged as to indicate 
three positions in the upper left-hand quadrant.” 

Mr. Waldron said that as a member of the committee 
he could not conscientiously accept the amendment. He 
felt that the association was adopting what was not the 
best. Mr. Henry replied that his amendment was not 
saying anything against semaphore signals; it was simply 
saying how they were to be used when they are used. 
Upon motion by Mr. Henry, recommendations Nos. 3 and 
4 were adopted. 

A long discussion followed as to whether or not recom- 
mendation No. 5 favored the exclusive use of automatic 
signals controlled by continuous track circuits. As the 
result Mr. Waldron moved that it be eliminated and be re- 
ferred back to the committee for further consideration. 


‘This motion was seconded and carried. 


H. H. Adams, Ford, Bacon & Davis, then moved that 
recommendation No. 6 be adopted. This motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Upon motion of J. K. Choate, Otsego & Herkimer Rail- 
road, the recommendations were adopted, as a whole, after 
the numbers had been changed in accordance with the 
preceding action. 

WRITTEN DISCUSSION BY MR. LEISENRING 


The following communication on the subject of light signals 
was contributed by John Leisenring, signal engineer Illinois 
Traction Company, and received after adjournment: 

“It has appeared to the writer that when considering the 
distances at which light signals can be seen some more definite 
comparison between light signals and semaphores has been 
needed than has heretofore been given. The fact that a light 
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signal can be seen 1000 ft., 1200 ft. or 1500 ft. means little 
as an actual comparison between the light and the semaphore 
signal on electric railroads. The writer believes that with the 
simple statement that a light signal of a certain type can be 
seen 1200 ft. this type of signal suffers as a consequence, for, 
as is only natural, the mind at once reverts to the well-known 
semaphore on steam railroads that can be seen on a clear 
day for possibly a mile. The physical conditions, however, 
surrounding the semaphore signal on the average electric line 
reduce the distances at which this type of signal is visible. 

“The writer has made some tests recently, comparing the 
light with the semaphore signal under the same conditions, with 
results as follows: 

“A standard semaphore signal, as adopted by the company 
with which the writer is connected, indicating in the upper 
left-hand quadrant, was placed on’a long tangent running al- 
most directly east and west. A light signal with 5-in. lenses, 
two 24-watt tungsten lamps behind each lens, with a 30-in. 
straight hood and a collar of about 10 in. for forming a back- 
ground, was located near the semaphore, the green lens being 
above the red. The background was of the ordinary type en- 
countered on interurban railways, trees being the main forma- 
tion of the one in question. The poles on the side of the 
track on which the signals were placed are 8 ft. from the center 
line of the track. Construction is mast-arm, and the trolley is 
18 ft. 6 in. from the top of the rail. 

“At 7:05 a. m. on the morning of Oct. 5, a bright clear morn- 
ing with a slight haze near the ground, looking directly into 
the sun, it being slightly off to the right-hand side, the side of 
the pole toward the observer being in the shadow, the limit of 
sight of the green light in the signal above described was 2050 
ft. and the limit of sight of the red was 1850 ft. The whole 
front of the signal was entirely in the shadow. This seems to 
disprove the idea that the green indication is the hardest 
to see under all conditions. 

“The semaphore signal, under the same conditions of light as 
stated above, could be seen in the ‘stop’ position, horizontal, 
distinctly 1500 ft.; in the 60 deg. position, which is ‘proceed’ 
on the road in question, it was clearly discernible 840 ft.; in 
the 90 deg., vertical position, which would be the ‘proceed’ in- 
dication in three-position signaling, it was clearly discernible 
750 ft. 

“At 10:30 a. m. with the sun hight and short shadows almost 
at right angles to the track, the side of poles toward the ob- 
server being still in the shadow, the limit of sight of the green 
light in the light signal was 2000 ft.; the limit of sight of the red 
indication was 1700 ft. 

“The semaphore signal was clearly descernible in the hori- 
zontal position, under same light conditions as above, about 2500 
ft.; in the 60 deg. ‘proceed’ position about 1500 ft., and in the 90 
deg. ‘proceed’ position about 1450 ft. 

“At 3:30 p. m., with the sun shining directly into signal at 
slight angle, both lenses being in the shadow, the sides of the 
poles toward the observer being in the sunlight, the limit of 
sight of the green indication was 1650 ft. and the limit of sight 
of the red indication was 1122 ft. The direct sun’s rays were 
on the front of the signal, just to the edge of the red, or lower, 
lens. 

“The semaphore signal under similar conditions in the hori- 
zontal position could be seen for 3645 ft.; in the 60 deg. position 
for 2500 ft., and in the 90 deg. position for about 2000 ft, 

“At 5 p. m., when the sun was beginning to weaken and when 
its rays were directly on the lenses of the light signal, the 
green indication was discernible for 300 ft. and the red indi- 
cation for 1350 ft. The semaphore signal was practically the 
same as stated in the last previous observation. 

“The writer has confined himself entirely to limit of sight 
and has not considered the point of arrestive indication, as 
to his mind this varies largely according to the ideas of 
the observer. It appears to the writer that the actual distance 
in which a larger type of light signal can be seen does not vary 
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greatly from those given above for the small signal. A larger 
signal, with more light behind it, will, however, give a more 
pronounced or arrestive indication after coming within the sight- 
ing distance. 

“It is not the idea of writer to disprove the general idea 
that the semaphore signal is the best all-around signal for all 
classes of work, for this is his firm conviction, but simply to 
show that with even a small light signal adequate indication can 
be given for average speeds as the temporary arrangement, or 
for use as distant signals, in this way allowing a road to secure 
track-circuit. control at the beginning and perfect the signal 
indications later.” 


TRAIN OPERATION 


The next order of business was the report of the joint 
committee on train operation. W. H. Sawyer, co-chairman, 
said that the members of the committee who had been 
considering interurban train operation desired to report 
progress so that the present report would be restricted to 
city service. In order to draw direct financial conclusions 
which would be comparable for all cases, it was necessary 
to make several assumptions, which remained the same 
throughout all cases. Mr. Sawyer then-read portions of the 
first part of the committee’s report. He thought none of 
the figures unduly favored the multiple operation; where 
favor was shown it tended to help single-car operation. 
The coupler situation had changed radically, and to-day it 
looked much better than ever before. In reply to W. B. 
Rockwell, Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, Mr. Sawyer 
said that in cases A-1, A-4 and A-5 the second car was the 
motor car; in A-6 the second car was a trailer car. 

J. Q. Brown, San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railways, 
asked Mr. Sawyer whether any consideration was given to 
equipping trailer cars with control apparatus only; that 
would eliminate the loop question. Mr. Sawyer replied 
that this plan received consideration, but it was not dis- 
cussed in the report because of the many other cases. 

H. A. Johnson, Metropolitan West Side Elevated Rail- 
way, then presented the following remarks: 

“The following table shows the number of passenger cars, 
both motor and trailer, operated by each of the four elevated 
railroads of Chicago: 


Metropolitan Northwestern South Side Oak Park Total 


Motor carsif-cssese a 225 148 370 64 807 
‘Erailerscarsil, ween 262 200 30 123 615 
Totals sfeemisarererrel 487 348 400 187 1,422 


“All cars are equipped with multiple-unit control apparatus, 
the motor cars with the complete equipments and the trailer 
cars with train line cable and suitable connector receptacles. 
To eliminate some of the objections to trailer car operation, 
as mentioned by your committee, and to increase the flexibility 
of trains both in the yards and on the road, all the trailer cars 
on the South Side and 4o per cent of the trailer cars on the 
Metropolitan are equipped with motormen’s cabs and con- 
trolling apparatus so that the train may be controlled from 
one of these cars just the same as from a motor car. Accord- 
ingly many of our trains have a ‘control coach,’ as we call it, 
on the head end during the entire run, and many other trains 
operating into stub terminals have a ‘control coach’ on the 
head end one trip and a motor car the next trip. This ar- 
rangement has worked out to entire satisfaction. We are now 
starting to equip some of the trailer cars on the Northwestern 
line with cabs and controlling apparatus. Y 


“The trains as operated on the four elevated railroads vary — 
from two to five cars per train, and the proportion of motor — 


cars and trailers in a given size train varies considerably. On 
the South Side practically all cars are motor cars, as ther e 
only thirty trailers out of 400 cars. This is an ideal condi 
from an operating standpoint as every car is a self-c ji 


' 
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power per ton of weight, the acceleration and speed of a five- 
car train will be just as fast as that of a two-car train, 

“The motor cars on the Metropolitan, Northwestern and 
Oak Park lines are equipped with motors of practically the 
same capacity, but the number of motor cars per train varies 
as follows: 


Three-Car Four-Car 


Two-Car Five-Car 
Train Train Train Train 
rs s S a 
ee) 2 0 3 ol 2 se] 2 
a aS a a 8 ae Eh iste 
=] ars =| ce = soe iS] : 
3° ray fo) ns io) On ys ° Ors 
oO gv Ss) gH oO tH OF a 
MCE. 52150. IM.&1T. 6.3 2M.&1T. 7.5 2M.&2T. 6.3 2M.&3T.- 5.4 
N. W. IM.&1T. 6.3 1M.&2T. 4.5 2M.&2T. 6.3 2M.&3T. 5.4 
or 
2M.&1T. 7.5 
GO. P. 1M.&1T. 6.3 1M.&2T. 4.5 1M.&3T. 4.0 
or 
2M.&2T. 6.7 


“From the foregoing table we see that the motor capacity in 
horse-power per ton of train in the case of the three-car trains 
on the Metropolitan is 87% per cent greater than in the case 
of the four-car Oak Park train with one motor car. With the 
equipments protected by a current-limiting device, the accel- 
eration of the five-car Metropolitan and Northwestern trains 
and four-car Oak Park trains with one motor car is slower 
than the acceleration of the shorter trains which are operated 
during the non-rush-hour periods. 

“Your committee says that the selection of the type of equip- 
ment to be used depends upon local conditions. The cheaper 
train involving the trailer may not be applicable to all condi- 
tions, and the more flexible multiple-unit train would warrant 
its installation in the more extreme congested conditions. A 
study of the operating conditions on the elevated railroads of 
Chicago discloses a heavy but short rush-hour period morning 
and evening which demands approximately four times the 
amount of equipment used during the middle of the day. 
Under these conditions the heavy investment and higher main- 
tenance cost for all motor cars is not considered justifiable. 
On the other hand, with the locomotive system and trains 
varying from two to five cars in length, the movement of 
trains is considerably slowed up during the rush hours at the 
very time it is desirable to get them over the road as quickly 
as possible. After a careful study of the operating conditions 
on the elevated railroads as they exist to-day, we believe that 
a combination of approximately equal numbers of motor cars 
and trailer cars equipped with cabs and controlling apparatus is 
the most economical and satisfactory.” 

J. McMillan, Pacific Electric Railway, said that Mr. John- 
son’s experiences seemed to agree with his company’s in Los 
Angeles. : 

Mr. Brown said that he had been operating train service 
about nine years in the way described by Mr. Johnson. At 
no time were trains made up with less than 12 hp per ton. 
He operated trains from two to ten cars each and 575 trains a 
day in and out of one terminal. Trail cars, wired with all 
control apparatus, had proved absolutely satisfactory and very 
economical. They gave a flexibility in the make-up of trains 


* that could not be obtained in any other way. 


in reply to a question by Mr. Rockwell, Mr. Johnson said 
‘that he operated the trail cars in any position of the train. 
The trail cars were braked with practically the same percent- 
age as the motor cars. . In most cars the two motors were on 
one truck. In that case the motor truck was braked up to 
a higher percentage than the trail truck, but the average per- 
centage of the motor car was about the same as that of 
the trail car. 

Mr. Adams said that a 4 to 5 per cent slower schedule was 
taken for the trailer cars, which meant that more cars would 


_ be required to take care of a given traffic. 


_H. A. Benedict, Public Service Railway, then referred to 
the two-car operation of his company, which was described in 
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L. P. Crecelius, Cleveland Railway, believed that a very high 
degree of control voltage maintenance was necessary to keep 
the schedule loss down to 4 or 5 per cent. 

F. E. Case, General Electric Company, said that the manu- 
facturing companies were not in a position to recommend a 
particular, definite scheme, because there were so many dif- 
ferent ones. They stood ready to manufacture anything to 
suit conditions. The ordinary cylinder controller had been 
developed to the highest possible standard and was much 
safer than it was a few years ago. At the same time, there 
was a remote possibility of a short circuit in the controller, 
or in the wires entering the controller at the bottom, which 
would cause something of a panic in case of short circuits. 
With a multiple-unit control located below the car floor such 
a contingency was not possible. Some roads were now in- 
stalling multiple-unit control without the intention of running 
trains. 

A. Jackson, Public Service Railway, gave the result of a 
test with his company’s first two-car train with two motors 
under each car. The schedule speed at the time was not 
affected to any great extent. Experience showed that for 
the operation of trains the men must be thoroughly broken in, 
because when an inexperienced man received a new control 
and an extra car to handle during the rush hour he would 
not gage his stops to the best advantage nor load his cars 
evenly. His company was very fortunate, because its con- 
ditions enabled it to equalize the loading on both cars. He 
found that the two-car train crossed a 118-ft. intersection 
in 20.4 seconds, while a single car required an average of 
16.9 seconds. The time of interchange on the train with 180 pas- 
sengers was I.2 seconds per passenger and on an eight-passenger, 
single car 1.7 seconds. The average stops per mile on the 
train were fourteen and on the unit ten. The train stops 
were made in localities where the streets were about 200 ft. 
apart. Mr. Jackson thought that by co-operation between the 
railways and municipal authorities a reduced number of 
rush-hour stops could be established whereby the schedule 
could be maintained with trains just as with a single car, 
provided that both cars were light. 

The report of the commitee on train operation was then 
accepted. Upon motion by J. K. Choate, a vote of thanks 
was tendered to both committees and the participants in the 
discussions. Adjournment was then taken until 9:30 a. m. 
Wednesday. 


ELECTRIFICATION IN AUSTRALIA 


For several years the officials of the Victorian State Rail- 
ways have been considering the substitution of electric trac- 
tion for steam locomotives on the suburban lines radiating 
from Melbourne, Australia, and in furtherance of this plan 
specifications were prepared and tenders called for, the lat- 
ter being opened in June, 1912. The tenders will now be 
brought before the railway officials and if the latter approve 
one of them, the entire plan will be laid before the Parliament 
of the state of Victoria and an appropriation asked for a 
sum, estimated by one of the railway commissioners at $14,- 
599,500, to carry out the project. If Parliament refuses the 
appropriation, it is said that the railway will not abandon the 
electrification plan, and will endeavor to get some private cor- 
poration to erect a large power station and supply the railway 
with power at reasonable rates. According to United States 
Commercial Agent D. C. Alexander, this may afford an oppor- 
tunity for an American company, especially as it has been 
virtually decided to electrify the Melbourne street railways, 
which are now operated by cables. Mr. Alexander has for- 
warded to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a 
digest of the contents of the printed specifications for the 
electrification of the suburban lines, and those interested can 
obtain a copy of the digest by, applying to the bureau at 
Washington. 
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INTANGIBLE VALUES OF ELECTRI  RAIL- 


WAYS AND THEIR DETERMINATION — 5 
FROM ACCOUNTS* 


BY WILLIAM J. HAGENAH, PUBLIC UTILITY STATISTICIAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The regulation of traction companies has taken a variety 
of forms, such as prescribing the standard of service to be 
rendered, the rates of fare to be charged and the amount of 
securities to be issued. In each of these forms of regulation 
the question of valuation is paramount, for whether the issue 
be one of frequency of cars or the type of equipment to be 
supplied, the rate of fare per passenger, the granting of trans- 
fers, or the amount of capitalization, the reasonableness of 
the order sought to be enforced must be determined from the 
manner in which its enforcement affects the rate of return on 
the investment. It is concerning the valuation that the great- 
est controversies arise. 

Unfortunately, after all the litigation concerning utility valu- 
ations which has come before our courts, the industry has not 
yet received from the court of last resort a positive definition 
as to what constitutes the valuation for purposes of rate and 
service regulation, nor specific rules governing its determination. 
Aside from the generally established law that a public utility 
is entitled to charge rates that will yield a reasonable return 
on the fair value of the property devoted to the public use, 
there is no authority as to what constitutes “fair value.” Dif- 
ferent courts and commissions have followed different processes 
of reasoning in trying to reach the same end, and while there 
is still much diversity of opinion, the trend of the decisions is 
undoubtedly in favor of the cost of reproduction of the prop- 
erty at the time it is being used for the public, but not to the 
total exclusion of such other pertinent data as the original 
cost of the property and its present state of efficiency. 

The proper basis of valuation of a public utility in all cases 
is, therefore, still an unsolved problem, which, because of the 
great variety of conditions surrounding each plant and under 
which it was constructed, together with its previous history, 
presents to the appraiser and investigator an entirely new situ- 
ation with each undertaking. In the endeavor to assign the 
equities between the public and the investor a tremendous 
amount of analytical work could often be avoided if there 
were a code definitely establishing the fundamental principles 
to be adhered to in utility valuations and investigations. Pub- 
lic service commissions and courts have passed judgment on 
evidence submitted to them, computed on many different bases, 
and in most instances they have arrived at their conclusions 
without explaining either the basis adopted or the determining 
principles other than to state that they have “taken into con- 
sideration” the various bases presented. 


ELEMENTS OF REPRODUCTION COST 


Assuming for the sake of this discussion that the valuation 
of a railway property, both for rate purposes and service 
regulation, is to be determined from the standpoint of its re- 
production cost, as outlined in recent decisions, the equally 
important question arises as to what are the elements of re- 
production cost. Here, again, the decisions of the courts are 
far from unanimous. It is worthy of inquiry whether or not 
expenditures of a capital nature have not been made during 
the many years of development work involving expensive 
changes in the physical plant, and also whether or not an 
element of earning value is represented by any business de- 
velopment secured at the expense of the investor. Values 
arising from expenditures of the latter character are intangible 
by nature, but they often lend substantial enhancement to 
the value of the physical plant. 

The extent of the mere physical material in the plant may 
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be determined from an inventory of the property, a study 
vf each unit of equipment, the degree to which it has beer 
maintained and its adaptability to the service required. The 
reproduction value of this property may be determined from 
the application of fair unit costs to such inventory, together 
with allowances for overhead expenses, embodying such items 
as legal and organization expenses, engineering, interest, in- 
surance and taxes during construction, and an allowance for 
the hazards and contingencies of construction. The “intangible 
value,’ “going value,’ or “going concern value,” as it has been 
variously designated, and which has been allowed as an 
element of value in many decisions, can best be determined 
from the accounts of the company itself. 

A street railway is entitled to earn rates which will yield 
a reasonable return on the fair present value of its prop- 
erty. If its schedule of fares is excessive such schedule 
should be reduced. Whether a rate is excessive or not is 
largely a relative matter and depends to a considerable 
extent upon the character of the service being given. Ii, 
however, the rate of fare is not producing more than what 
constitutes a reasonable return on the bare physical valu- 
ation viewed from the standpoint of the uncertainties 
which are inherent in the business, together with the nec- 
essary costs of developing that business, the schedule, if 
otherwise equitable, should not be disturbed nor should any 
effort be made to reduce the net earnings until proper con- 
sideration has been given to the intangible elements. If 
the investor has received a reasonable return each year on 
the value of his investment from the beginning of the enter- 
prise, justice would seem to be satisfied at least as against — 
the public without making any additional allowance in the 
form of an increased rate of return on the reproduction 
value of the physical property along, or in the earning value 
on which the somewhat lower rate of return should apply. 
If he has failed to receive a reasonable return each year the 
investor should be permitted to charge a rate sufficiently 
high to reimburse him for the early and unavoidable losses 
due to the nature of his investment or such losses should 
be considered as costs of building up the business. 

This theory for measuring the cost of establishing a 
public utility business was first applied by the Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin in 1910, but its development was 
indicated in earlier court decisions. Under normal condi- 
tions a railway is unable to develop its business to the point of 
yielding this profit the first year of operation. In fact, it 
is more apt to require several years, during which time the 
investor is not receiving the return permitted under the law. 
The investor in commercial enterprises who has risked his 
funds prudently does not fear the loss of income during the 
formative period of the business because of his prospect of 
recouping such losses through the larger profits available 
with the growth of the business. The investor in a railway 
enterprise is restricted to the rate deemed reasonable by 
court decisions, with the result that such rate when applied 
only on the physical value of the property may be equiva- 
lent in actual fact to a much lower rate on the investment 
which has actually been made. Consequently it has been held 
that the losses necessarily incurred in building up the business 
during its formative period, embracing such items as un- 
earned depreciation, unearned interest on the investment, 
operating charges not paid out of the operating revenues 
and losses due to special conditions, constitute a legitimate 
charge against the public and should be considered in any 
regulatory effort having the effect of reducing the net 
earnings. oa 

These costs represent elements of an intangible natur 
which apply to the valuation. They are not franchise values — 
which the courts have justly excluded in valuation cases. — 
They have nothing in common with good will. The legal 
and economic conception of a public utility excludes 
elements of value predicated on the rights received fr 
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the public, the present earnings or on estimate and hypoth- 
eses. It recognizes the value of the property devoted to 
the public use under the legal restrictions of a natural mon- 
opoly and should, therefore, include those necessary costs 
which have made the property valuable as such. 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


The measure of such legitimate costs can best be deter- 
mined from an analysis of the accounts. For this purpose 
it is necessary to examine and analyze the original con- 
struction cost and the subsequent debits and credits; the 
character of the plant equipment, its efficiency and age in 
service, the effect of the various phases of depreciation such 
as inadequacy, obsolescence and municipal requirements and 
the state of repair and upkeep of the property; competitive 
conditions; operating expenses covering the cost of materials, 
salaries and wages; the operating revenues and the effi- 
ciency of the management. In short, it is necessary to 
make a complete analysis of the company’s history to deter- 
mine not only the deficits shown by the accounts and the 
causes thereof, but the reasonableness of such losses and the 
skill and care shown in guiding the company both with 
respect to its technical development and the attitude 
adopted toward the public. Aside from the lack of earn- 
ings following the immediate operation of the company 
these losses may be due to various important causes, each 
beyond the control of the company. 

In a valuation based upon the cost of reproduction of 
the physical property alone no item will be found in the inven- 
tory covering the large expenses which the street railway 
system of a metropolitan city has been compelled to incur 
because of the rapid change in the art of urban transpor- 
tation. It is but a comparatively short time since the street 
railways of which our large cities then boasted were being 
operated by animal power. 

Originally charged to the construction account, one inven- 
tion after the other has quickly depreciated in value througi 
its declining efficiency as compared with the more lately devel- 
oped units. Few industries have encountered more expensive 
demands occasioned by inventions than have electric railways, 
and few industries have been more frequent and persistent 
bidders for the investment funds of the public. In many 
instances these revolutionary changes have brought lower 
operating costs with the improvement in the service, but gen- 
erally not to the extent of permitting an adequate deprecia- 
tion reserve or amortization of the investment displaced. 
While inventions and progress have naturally aided the operat- 
ing statement they have created havoc with the construction 
account. 

ECONOMIC WASTE OF COMPETITION 


An analysis of the construction account in nearly every 
large urban railway company further shows very heavy losses 
due to the policy of cities in fostering competition. Fran- 
chises have often been granted to separate companies to ope- 
rate cars in parallel streets when the total tributary traffic was 
not more than sufficient to support a single line. Under such 
franchises a great duplication of railway property has occurred. 
Street railways are natural monopolies, and to authorize addi- 
tional companies for the purpose of creating or continuing 
competition only creates economic waste. A railway is not 
governed by the laws and influences which apply to. com- 
peting industries generally. Competition may be a factor in 
the development and regulation of private business, but it is 
an undeniable conclusion of our municipal history that every 
attempt to compel competition in public service has terminated 
in open or secret combination. Intelligent regulation of public 
utilities is predicated upon the well established economic law 
that a regulated monopoly is capable of more economical 
operation, of rendering superior service, and of ultimately 
existing under a lower schedule of fares than is possible 
under a condition of enforced or tolerated competition leading 
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only to the duplication of facilities and the consequent waste 
of capital. A railway service existing in any city under highly 
competitive conditions reflects an adherence to an erroneous - 
public policy. Where consolidations have occurred they have 
necessitated extended traffic studies which have resulted in 
the abandonment of some trackage, the reconstruction of cer- 
tain lines, a re-routing of cars according to the currents of 
travel, and a general improvement of the service through co- 
operation of all portions of the enlarged system and a cen- 
tralization of management. In the organization of such a 
single company distinct public benefits are accomplished, the 
duplication of investment and operating expenditures is dis- 
continued, lines are extended under a uniform policy con- 
forming to the city’s growth, but the greatest benefit results 
from the facility for comprehensive public regulation which 
the reorganization presents. 

It is impossible to study the construction and operating 
accounts of a metropolitan railway system during the years 
of competitive conditions without realizing the heavy burden 
of expense created by this policy. As a matter of self-preser- 
vation it was often necessary for a company to purchase the 
property of a rival, and in doing so it often acquired equip- 
ment for which there was no real demand. 

The error of granting such franchises is now generally 
recognized, but the result of such policy still disturbs the 
equilibrium of more than one railway balance sheet. Un- 
fortunately, it is often impossible to obtain all the records 
involved in such consolidation. Frequently the merger has 
been the means of personal profit through the speculative 
opportunities which it afforded, and those interested have 
failed to transfer the old company records or they have not 
been kept in the manner public service commissions now 
require. Where, however, the records are available and an 
analysis can be made of the charges showing the amount of 
duplication of property resulting after the elimination of all 
speculative and personal profits, such additions to the plant 
account are expenditures which should be considered in con- 
nection with the development costs which enter into the pres- 
ent value of a unified system. The granting of duplicate fran- 
chises was an act of the public which conformed to the gen- 
erally entertained sentiment of the time that all public utilities 
should be regulated by competition. It would, therefore, 
seem that in a period of greater appreciation of the true eco- 
nomic character of a railway and the creation of administrative 
machinery for the protection of both the people and the 
investor, the public, which to a large extent occasioned these 
burdens and profited for the time being in the service of an 
over-extended property, should at least bear a reasonable pro- 
portion of such costs. 


DISCOUNT ON BONDS 


Another item of cost which the analysis of a construction 
account frequently reveals is the discount on bonds issued. 
Such discounts are incurred not only on the original issue of 
bonds, but on nearly every subsequent issue, although to a 
gradually diminishing extent as the business becomes more 
strongly established. Under ordinary conditions the element 
of discount is inseparably connected with the rate of interest 
which the bonds carry, but on the organization of the company 
the cause of the discount is not so much a question of the 
rate allowed as it is one of security for the principal, making 
the discount very large, with the result that the bonds instead 
of being strictly an investment security become, in fact, a 
highly speculative issue. Not to pay the price for funds, as 
indicated by the discount required at that time, frequently re- 
sults in denying to the community the benefits of the service 
which it is sought to supply, and it is a question whether 
the value of obtaining the service at the time should not be 
considered in connection with the necessity and reasonable- 
ness of the discount which was one of the costs of securing 
it. Where a railway is soon able to show favorable net earn- 
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ings the problem of discount on bonds is a simple one. It is 
where there are no net earnings that the discount must be 
considered as a capital cost rather than an interest charge in- 
creasing the operating expenses. Regarded in this light it is 
a comparatively small burden to the future users of the prop- 
erty, but to make an early amortization of the discount would 
be to throw the entire burden of securing a permanent in- 
dustry still in the speculative stage on the early patrons of 
the property and thus seriously interfere with its development. 

Aside from the academic rule of accounting that the discount 
on securities should be amortized over the life of the bonds, 
the situation which actually confronts the community desiring 
a railway service is a specific condition and not a theory. 
To the old-established company whose history of operation 
has been one of gradually increasing profits, and with a long- 
sustained dividend record, the question of discount on bonds 
is not so vital as it is with the newer plant. Neither is 
the present-day discount of an established transportation com- 
pany conclusive of the method to be used in disposing of such 
costs. Present discounts represent the success of the business 
at this time as managed by the present organization in the 
community as it exists to-day. The discounts incurred in the 
organization and construction of the plant are a gage of the 
cost of the property when the venture was undertaken and of 
the confidence with which the community regarded it. 
After standing by while others have incurred the risks which 
the community refused to assume, the city should not, in jus- 
tice, be permitted now to ignore the costs which could not 
be avoided in developing the industry, especially if the city 
itself could not have engaged in the enterprise without meet- 
ing the same discounts unless it had pledged a greater 
security than was provided by the property of the company 
alone. : 
UNACCEPTABLE DEFICITS 


The entire excess of operating expenses, depreciation, taxes 
and interest requirements over the operating revenues is not in 
each instance a necessary cost of establishing the business. 
Deficits due to the mismanagement of the system, wilful failure 
to comply with approved municipal requirements and a lack 
of progressiveness in developing the property to its greatest 
possibilities should not form the basis for subsequent claims 
against the public. Railway systems whose histories show 
that they were constructed far in advance of public needs, 
or which have shown through a long period of time that the 
city which they serve is not able to support a transportation 
system, cannot expect to shift the burden of such losses to the 
public. Utilities operating in communities where declining 
industries are diminishing instead of increasing the population 
must logically expect their property to follow the general trend 
of local values in the same manner in which they are entitled 
to increased value when every other form ‘of property in 
the community is enjoying the increments which come from 
community growth. 

The peculiar character of a public service corporation does 
not permit those who invest their funds in railways to escape 
every form of risk. Extraordinary expenses of litigation, ex- 
cessive salaries and fees, casualties due to a lack of ordinary 
care, or losses due to the failure to exercise the precautions 
deemed necessary in view of the progress of the art at the 
time, should not serve as costs to be considered in a fare- 
regulating valuation. The public demands of the management, 
and is entitled to receive, that degree of judgment and fore- 
sight which is reasonably to be expected of men charged with 
the responsibilities which pertain to a railway system devoted 
to the service of the public. 

While the frequent changes in. the physical property de- 
voted to the railway service, the duplication of the invest- 
ment, the high cost of funds for a new venture and the 
ordinary tardiness of the earnings in a new enterprise tend 
to create business losses, many balance sheets when sub- 
mitted to a comparative study show surplus profits from 
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operation which to a considerable extent amortize such 
losses, while some utilities have been so prosperous in spite 
of the obstacles with which they have been forced to con- 
tend as to have small claim for recognition of intangibles. 
For the purpose of computing the intangible costs the 
earnings must also be analyzed. Since the entire theory 
is predicated upon the character of a public utility, it fol- 
lows that only the earnings and the expenses which apply 
to the utility service can be considered. In other words, it 
is necessary to segregate the utility operations under in- 
vestigation from any other utility service also being oper- 
ated by the same company and any undertaking of a com- 
mercial nature. 
IMPORTANCE OF ACCOUNTS 

It must be apparent from this brief outline that the deter- 
mination of intangible allowances in public service regulation 
is primarily an accounting task and its success or failure de- 
pends largely upon the frankness and the detail with which 
the accounts have been kept. Contracts, specifications, vouch- 
ers, work orders, etc., must all be examined. Especial 
attention must be directed to ascertain the legitimate ex- 
penses for organization, discount on bonds, expenditures 
due to casualties, advertising, terms of purchase and sale 
of properties and every other character of expense which 
is peculiar to the property in question and which forms a 
part of its construction and operating history. 

Where such data are available the process of determining 
the reasonable allowance for intangibles is but the bal- 
ancing of debits against credits. To the cost of the plant 
at the beginning of the first year should be added the net 
additions for the year, reasonable interest on the invest- 
ment and the operating expenses, including depreciation. 
This total amount represents the total investment for the 
year. Against this total should be placed the utility oper- 
ating revenues which represent the amount paid and ac- 
cruing to the benefit of the investor. The balance thus 
obtained represents the amount which the public should 
consider in connection with the reproduction cost. of the 
physical property. The balance obtained at the end of the 
year should serve as the value at the beginning of the next 
year, and the calculation be repeated throughout each year 
of the company’s history. If the final result exceeds the 
reproduction cost of the physical property determined by 
appraisal, it is reasonable to conclude that the public 
should either be required to compensate the investor in the 
form of an increase in the rate of return allowed, or such 
intangible elements should be regarded as a part of the 
cost of the present property. If the reproduction cost of 
the physical property is more than the total of the com- 
putation to the same date, the cost of development and 
the unavoidable losses have been compensated by the 
amount of the operating profits in excess of the reason- 
able rate of return. 

Like any rule in a matter where the facts in each case 
necessitate a separate analysis, the value of the calculation 
depends upon the intelligence and discretion with which it 
is applied. The result of such computation is not the 
“going value,” but more correctly it is the “going cost” of 
the business. 

Widely different attitudes have been adopted by courts 
and commissions with respect to the recognition of such — 
“going costs” of the business. An analysis of the decisions 
on this subject shows that opinions have varied from no 
recognition of such costs in rate cases to an allowance as 
high as 25 per cent of the physical value. The average 
rate which court and public service commission decisions 
have allowed for such intangible elements is approximately — 
10 per cent of the physical property value. Public service 
commissions generally have been more liberal in their atti- 
tude, due doubtless to the more thorough preparation of 
the facts and the more searching investigations which h 
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marked their reports, as compared with the cases which 
developed a decade ago. Among the commissions two dif- 
ferent views have been strongly presented. The Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission has preferred to regard the “going 
costs” as an element to be recognized in the valuation upon 
which the rate of return should be applied. The New York 
Public Service Commission, on the other hand, has pre- 
ferred to consider such costs as risks of an operating 
nature and provided therefor in a somewhat higher rate of 
return on the valuation of the physical property alone. 

From the standpoint of public policy it would probably be 
wiser to consider the going cost as a part of the valuation 
rather than in the rate of return. If utility regulation could 
always be submitted in all of its phases with full explanations 
to each citizen, much of the difficulty now encountered would 
be eliminated, because nearly every citizen has experienced in 
his own business or in his home the same character of changes 
with their resulting costs as those which occasion the com- 
pany’s going cost, and the eminent fairness of the claim for 
their recognition in regulation proceedings would be conceded. 
Especially would this be recognized as a cost item when it was 
known that the operating and construction accounts had been 
examined to exclude all items due to mismanagement, exces- 
sive fees and salaries, and all other items which are not normal 
utility transactions. 

The going cost when considered as a part of the valuation 
in rate cases is not to be confused with capital charges. It is 
not contemplated that any securities should be issued to offset 
the result of such a study, nor does this reasoning justify the 
issue of securities to pay dividends when unearned, but the 
calculation frequently explains the amount of securities which 
are already outstanding and in the hands of the investing pub- 
lic when the total amount exceeds the reproduction cost new 


_ of the physical property. Such excess of capital liabilities is 


often evidence of the going costs, and generally when the 
accounts have been analyzed represents to a considerable 
extent the amount of property which has been discarded or 
rendered inoperative because of inventions and city growth. 
Where a large portion of such securities represents legitimate 
construction charges of an early date, for which no property 
now appears in the inventory, and for the amortization of 
which the net earnings have been insufficient, the going cost 
should be regarded as an item of plant cost and therefore 
entitled to the application of the reasonable rate of return 


_ rather than merely a measure of the operating risks. 


increasing costs of operation. 


GOING COSTS 


The recognition of the going costs of our large urban rail- 
way systems is rendered especially important because of con- 
ditions which are at present yitally affecting all forms of 
business, but particularly the transportation companies. We 
are in an era of rapidly advancing commodity prices with no 
early prospect of a cessation of this tendency. Interest, the cost 
of money, is also rising. Taxes also have nearly doubled 
during recent years because of public requirements occasioned 
by the rising price level and the wave of public and private 
extravagance which has accompanied it. Wages, which rep- 
resent the largest item of operating expense, have increased 
from 15 to 25 per cent during the last ten years. The cost of 
erecting buildings and structures has advanced nearly 50 per 
cent. Many forms of industry are able to recoup losses from 
The manufacturer, merchant 
and professional man can adjust his price schedule to keep 
pace with his own advancing costs. This is not posible with a 
public service corporation. Both.the law and public senti- 
ment practically fix the schedule of fares, and it is impossible 
to secure an increase until the situation becomes almost des- 
perates \, 

While the average length of ride has increased, the 
average earnings per passenger carried have decreased because 


of the increasing use of transfers, and the decreasing fare col- 


ted is paid in a medium of exchange which has suffered a 
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depreciation of approximately 20 per cent in its purchasing 
power. 

Many of these conditions which so seriously affect the costs 
of service are unavoidable. They are inherent in our economic 
conditions, for our cities, like the public utilities, are still in 
a period of transition. While they clearly tend to absorb the 
margin between the bare cost of service and the operating 
revenue, these same conditions are working for most valuable 
improvements in city life. Factories find it possible to locate 
far from the center of congestion. The population is scat- 
tered. Land values are increased. These influences, with their 
associated and resulting benefits, are of such far-reaching 
sociological importance as to justify the expenditures. The 
benefits, however, are public in their nature and consequently 
should be borne by the public rather than by private capital. 


THE LOCAL RAILWAY SYSTEM 


It is because of these important technical and economic 
change which have affected the electric railway industry from 
its inception, much more than any other form of quasi-public 
industry, that the regulation of local transportation companies 
is one of the most important subjects before public service 
commissions. The tremendous investment entitles it to first 
consideration. It affects the public more directly than any 
other utility service. In fact, our forms of city life are 
made possible only by the local transportation companies. 
The causes which give rise to going costs for such companies 
apply to other industries, as well, and also to the cities them- 
selves. The city and railway have grown up together, each 
adapting itself to the other and each compelled to deal largely 
with the same problems. Where the railway has been required 
to make large investments for track extensions and rolling 
stock the growing population has also compelled heavy munic- 
ipal expenditures for paving, sewer construction and police and 
fire protection. Both city and railway have been heavily 
charged with expenditures for grade reductions, viaducts and 
bridges. 

Populous residence districts which once required large 
school buildings have often given way in a few years to 
congested manufacturing and wholesale districts, rendering 
such buildings unfit for the purpose for which erected. It is 
quite possible, if not probable, that in the course of such rapid 
city growth the city has also made an over-investment, or 
certain buildings or pavements have cost more than they 
should, or equally efficient and less expensive buildings or 
machinery could be secured to render the same service as the 
ones which the city did secure. Possibly the exercise of a 
better judgment in the light of present experiences might have 
avoided altogether some of the public expenditures. Neverthe- 
less, such expenditures have been made, and the public is 
frequently taxed to pay interest on bonds issued for property 
which no longer exists. The same forces which have caused 
heavy fixed charges in the utility service have operated to in- 
crease city debts and tax levies. 

Such costs, where unavoidable, are the measure of the cost 
of building up the city through the various stages through 
which it has passed. In the accounts of a street railway 
such expenditures represent the cost of developing the busi- 
ness and keeping it abreast of municipal requirements and 
inventions. Since these losses cannot be recouped through 
an increase in rates, they should be considered in any move- 
ment involving the regulation of service and the rates of 
fare. Where the accounts have been properly analyzed, and 
there has been excluded every item of cost not a part of the 
normal construction and operating expenditures, the amount 
by which the investor has failed to receive the reasonable 
return contemplated by the common law and regulatory stat- 
utes, and which cannot be subsequently recouped, as in a 
private business, should be considered with the physical val- 
uation in connection with which these costs were incurred to 
the extent shown by the facts disclosed from the company’s 


records. 
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BY DR. WILLIAM H. TOLMAN, DIRECTOR AMERICAN MUSEUM OF 
SAFETY, NEW YORK 

In America safety and caution are not popular. “Why 
should I be careful? I have never been hurt yet,’ says the 
man whose experience should make him respect the potential 
danger of machines and processes, yet he may be the very one 
to be the next victim of his own bravado and folly. He may be 
indifferent to his own safety, but he has no right, through his 
carelessness and indifference, to deprive his family of his 
support, in case of his disablement, nor at the same time to 
imperil his fellow workmen, who may be affected by the acci- 
dent. 

Another class is composed of the gréen, unskilled workers 
who enter upon their industrial life without a knowledge of 
the perils and risks they are to encounter. Both these classes 
should be “shown”; they need to see the wheels and cogs 
actually revolve, so that the danger may be visualized. Only 
then is borne in upon them the necessity for caution and 
safety. But where shall they go for such a practical demon- 
stration? The employer cannot supply it for the community; 
he may not do it for even his own people. It is again the 
case of what is everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 

At this point the American Museum of Safety offers a clear- 
ing house of simple, practical and efficient methods. The 
museum is a clearing house for every worthy device, every 
worthy thought for safety, and a stimulus for inventions of 
new safety devices, and thus it will make actual the saving of 
50 per cent in preventable industrial accidents. 

It comes right down to a matter of business. The country 
has been aroused. It has been done by some men and women 
who possess that honest enthusiasm which is unhampered by 
facts or checked by the rights of others. It has been done, too, 
by self-seeking demagogues. But, whether it be by honest 
lovers of humanity or by scoundrels, the fact remains that 
known and serious abuses, long-continued and callous indiffer- 
ence have created in the public mind that feeling of exaspera- 
tion and antagonism which in a country like ours spells hasty 
and unfair legislation against the one who is known to have 
money and can be bled. 

The most effective means for meeting such a movement, 
which may become dangerous through the activity of en- 
thusiasts and demagogues, is to remove whatever just com- 
plaints and criticisms actually exist. 

To head off oppressive or unjust legislation it behooves our 
manufacturers to do all in their power to reduce to a minimum 
the suffering due to accidents to life and limb. Even the in- 
herent risks of occupation constitute a serious charge upon em- 
ployers and employees, and these in themselves can be made 
a heavy burden. 

Our industrialists must put their house in order; they must 
cut the ground from under a movement which is dangerous 
because there is some justification for it; they must come into 
the forum of public opinion with clean hands. After all, it is 
a business proposition, however much the sentimental and 
humanitarian side may at first appeal for attention and symi- 
pathy. 

“John won’t want me now!” was the recent pathetic cry of 
a young woman in a factory as she fell to the floor, her right 
arm wrenched off at the shoulder through the unguarded ma- 
chine at which she was working. It was on the eve of her 
marriage. “John can’t afford to marry a woman who is no 
helpmate to him.” 

A few years ago we were considered visionary in our ad- 
vocacy of safety devices, greater caution and the sanctity of 
human life; but I am glad to state that at last we are awaken- 
ing to the importance of this great subject of safety, a sub- 
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ject that has come to stay for all time and as a right. It is 
our duty to surround with every possible safeguard the toiler 
who makes the wealth of the nation and to protect his life and 
health while at work. 

I will go still further in a demand for greater safety for the 
public, the man in the street, the man on his travels, the man 
in his home. This does not alone apply to safety devices, but 
to sanitation, clean streets, less noise, pure food stuffs, pure 
air, light and water—the essentials of health. 

The time has passed in which it is necessary merely to 
philosophize and to discuss these vital problems in the United 
States. The thoughtful citizenship of the land is demanding 
constructive action. In its efforts to provide a practical sys- 
tem of compensation it came up against a dead wall. It found 
that compensation was not the solution, but that prevention 
struck at the root of the evil. 

Although the awakening has come, the field for activity is so 
great that it needs continuous application and a well-organized 
propaganda throughout the country. Do not make the mistake 
of thinking this can be done in a month or in a year. It 
should be a continuous influence; there should never be any 
let-up. It is such a mighty subject that it must become part 
of our educational system. At present we are dependent on 
the teachings of other great nations; if now we are wise, we 
will let this be a guiding influence and not think ourselves 
such a superior race and be deluded by a fatal optimism. 

If now our country would escape the reproach and disgrace 
of being the only civilized nation in the world which fails to 
provide instant and automatic relief for sick and injured 
workmen, the whole nation must stop and think. No one 
section, no one group, no combination of interests ran remove 
the reproach; the awakening must be national. The selfishness 
of private greed and the personal interests of the politician 
are ever present in systematic insistence and will become over- 
whelming unless the attention of the whole people is directed 
to our needless sacrifice of human life and efficiency. 

In 1910 Germany compensated 5,704,429 cases of sickness, 
equivalent to 113,459,544 days of incapacity for work. Through 
her economic forethought in recognizing that the non-impair- 
ment of’the efficiency and wage-earning capacity of her wage- 
earners is her greatest civic and social asset, Germany has 
cut her accident and sick cases in half. 

The population of the United States is about one-third 
greater than that of Germany. In our country, where there 
has been no concerted effort to reduce accidents and sickness 
on the basis of Germany’s statistics, we can reasonably assume 
that the days lost to our workmen, through sickness and in- 
capacity for work, would have been twice the number in Ger- 
many, or 226,919,088. Reckoning $1.50 as an average day’s 
wage, the loss in wage-earning efficiency may be conservatively 
estimated as $339,000,000. 

The American Museum of Safety was incorporated by a 
special charter from the Legislature, Chapter 152 of the Laws 
of 1911 of the State of New York. It is devoted to the safety, 
health and welfare of industrial workers and to the technique 
and science of industry. With this end in view, its operations 
are divided into three great departments, namely, accident 
prevention, industrial hygiene and mutuality or social hygiene. 
Under each of these are grouped extensive exhibits. 

The museum’s library contains the most highly specialized 
collection in the country of books, pamphlets, photographs, 
lantern slides and special reports on safety. These are the 
facilities to be enjoyed at the museum’s headquarters. On its 
extension side may be mentioned the field work carried out 


by free illustrated lectures on accident prevention. In some in- — 


stances the meetings have been limited to the personnel of 


the particular plant, no men under the grade of foremen being 
present; in others these audiences have ranged from 300 
2100 men, and all have been impressed by the simple | 1 
practical character of the safeguards. ‘ 
There are now twenty-two museums of safety and ins 
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Hor the special duty of industrial hygiene, in Amsterdam, Bar- 
celona, Berlin, Brussels, Budapest, Copenhagen, Dresden, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Gratz, Helsingfors, London, Montreal, 
Moscow, Munich, New York, Paris (safety), Paris (hygiene), 
St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Vienna, Wurzburg and Zurich. The 
American Museum of Safety in New York City is the only 
one in the United States. It is the only concerted, organized 
effort in this country for demonstrating at the museum itself 
the use of safeguards there collected, for bringing to the in- 
dustrialists the knowledge of these devices, by means of 
manuals and leaflets of safety, special report service and illus- 
trated lectures, or for providing an opportunity for study visits 
by the teachers and scholars in our public schools. Its scope 
is twofold, namely, the education of the employees already 
at work and the inculcation of these principles of safety and 
caution in the minds of the coming generation of wage-earners 
in this country. 

To accomplish the widest usefulness for this institution, so 
that its practical help may be brought freely to every man, 
woman and child in the United States, it should be housed 
under its own roof, with adequate resources. Such an institu- 
tion should be for all; it should be free, absolutely non-parti- 
san, non-commercial and non-religious. In its establishment 
there is an opportunity such as never existed before in the his- 
tory of the western continent of building a memorial that will 
stand for all time, an object lesson to the entire world in the 
conservation of human life, our most precious civic and social 
asset. 

INDUSTRIAL SAFETY COMMITTEES 


Individual firms in many cases are adding to their staff a 
safety engineer or expert who devotes his entire time to pre- 
venting accidents and improving the health of the employees. 
Working under the safety engineer is a committee of safety, 
composed of representatives from the rank and file, thus pro- 
viding an important point of contact between the workers and 
the officials. This offers a superb outlet for complaints and 
suggestions, where these can be analyzed and brought to the 
notice of the managing director. As a factor in promoting 
good-will it offers the best illustration of promoting real effi- 
ciency. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has thirty com- 
mittees of safety, averaging five members each. 

The German Empire has some 700,000 individual or corpo- 
rate industrialists, associated in sixty-six trade associations, 
representing every phase of industry. Through the investiga- 
tions and reports of their technical experts, they now possess 
the accumulated experience of twenty-six years in preventing 
accidents and promoting health among the German workers. 
This, in only one country of Europe, forms a national committee 
of safety, a powerful engine which reduces the preventable 
accidents in the German Empire by at least 50 per cent. 
This summer, at the suggestion of the American Museum of 
Safety, an International Association of the twenty-two exist- 
ing museums of safety was organized, with international head- 
quarters at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Arthur Williams, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Safety, represents America 
on the governing board of vice-presidents. 

Through its national and international affiliations, the Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety is at the very center of the world 
novement for accident prevention, health improvement and 
mutuality or good-will promotion. Thanks to its present ex- 
position of safety devices of actual size or in models and its 
highly specialized collection of photographs, special reports and 
aphics along the same line of activity, and by means of the 
latest material which will be sent it regularly through the in- 
ternational association, it is a clearing house of simple, prac- 
al safety devices, such as have commended themselves to 
y use in the factories, workshops and mills of the world. 
\ll this preventive and constructive material can be placed at 

service of the American Street Railway Association, on a 
- ative basis, on the following plan: 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC STREET RAILWAY'S PERMANENT EXHIBIT 


The American Museum of Safety will place at the disposal 
of the American Electric Street Railway Association several 
thousand square feet of space for a collection of every phase 
of practical safety devices in connection with the maintenance 
and operation of street railways in America. These collections 
are to be credited to the American Electric Street Railway 
Association and assembled in the section which will bear its 
name. The only limitations will be that each exhibit must 
possess an accident-prevention or health-promoting feature. 
The American Electric Railway Association section should 
have its own chairman, who would also be an official of the 
American Museum of Safety, thus offering a point of contact 
between the two organizations. This section would be a per- 
manent training school and storehouse of material for every 
official and employee of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation. It would also be a method of forming a more toler- 
ant and kindly feeling on the part of the public, as the latter 
would realize the bigness of the electric railway problem and 
the fact that those charged with its management were working 
according to the most approved methods of safety for the em- 
ployees and the general public. 

If the individual members of the American Electric Railway 
Association think it worth while to spend time and money in 
assembling exhibits annually for a period of two weeks, surely 
they should grasp an opportunity for a continuous exhibition 
directed and interpreted jointly by themselves and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. 


THE MERCURY-VAPOR RECTIFIER 


The possibility of superseding the synchronous rotary con- 
vetter by the mercury-vapor rectifier has made an attractive 
outlook for electric railways for the past nine years. Since 
the announcement of the polyphase mercury-vapor converter 
in 1903 it has been evident that the development into commer- 
cial form of this means for changing alternating current into 
direct current without the necessity for moving parts or bulky 
apparatus would afford great advantages on electric rail- 
roads and would even to some extent revolutionize railway 
practice and development. 

In its fundamental principle of operation the latest type of 
mercury-vapor converter does not differ from the earlier types 
which have been in service for many years for small outputs. 
However, the constructive features have been radically altered 
in order to overcome certain limitations in output encountered 
in the earlier equipments. The significance of the improvements 
will be appreciated from the fact that formerly about 50 amp 
was considered the limiting output, while with the newest 
equipment an output of over 700 amp has already been reached 
in experiments at East Pittsburgh. 

In all of the earlier types use was made of a lower negative 
electrode of mercury held within a glass envelope, through 
the top portion of which were inserted two or more positive 
electrodes which in operation became active successively. 
Numerous mechanical and thermal causes, including expan- 
sion, leakage and temperature elevation phenomena, tended to 
limit the permissible output to from 30 amp to 50 amp. In 
the latest form use is made of a metallic envelope through 
the top of which the positive electrodes are inserted by way 
of porcelain tubes. The different parts are subjected to arti- 
ficial heating according to the amount of heat produced locally. 

As a connecting link between the alternating-current supply 
system and the direct-current motors, the synchronous con- 
verter is not well adapted by reason of well-known mechanical 
and electrical limitations. However, the latest form of mer- 
cury-vapor rectifier is light in weight, small in size, requires 
little attention and can be regulated with the maximum of 
simplicity. The control apparatus can be exclusively of the 
simple variable-potential alternating-current type, which is far 
cheaper than either a. c. or d. c. control equipment. 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON BLOCK 
SIGNALS FOR ELECTRIC RAILWAYS* 


J. M. WALDRON, CHAIRMAN; C. D. EMMONS, VICE-CHAIRMAN ,j 
Cc. F. CONN, C. H. MORRISON, B. E. MERWIN 
AND JOHN LEISENRING 


The joint committee on block signals for electric railways 
was instructed by‘the executive committee of the two asso- 
ciations to continue the study of signaling instructions and 
methods and make recommendations as follows: 

1. For signaling single-track suburban railways for headway 
between five and thirty minutes and speed not exceeding 20 
ms ps, hs 

2. For signaling single-track interurban railways for headway 
between one and ten minutes and speed not to exceed 30 m. p. h. 

3. For signaling single-track interurban railways for head- 
way not less than one hour and speed between 40 and 60 m. p. h. 

4. For signaling single-track interurban railways for head- 
way as frequent as fifteen minutes with trains in several 
sections and speed between 40 and 60 m. p. h. 

5. For signaling double-track interurban railways for head- 
way as frequent as five minutes and speed between 40 and 60 
m. p. h. 

The committee work was subdivided as follows: 

1. Mr. Waldron had the work of bringing the progress 
report on signaling up to date; 

2. Mr. Emmons received the data sheets and the bibliography 
on electric railway signaling and allied subjects, with instruc- 
tions to bring the same up to date; 

3. Mr. Conn received the collection of data regarding rulings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the various state 
railway commissions ; 

4. Mr. Morrison and Mr. Waldron received the general sub- 
ject of standards for signal indications and aspects; 

5. Mr. Leisenring and Mr. Merwin were appointed a sub- 
committee to confer with the signal companies and report as to 
their findings and recommendations with respect to the proper 
methods of solving the signaling problems presented in the 
instructions of the executive committees. 

The committee has kept in close touch with the work of the 
Railway Signal Association, which in the early part of 1912 
appointed a special committee on signaling requirements of 
electric railways, consisting of those members of this com- 
mittee who are also members of the Signal Association. The 
outline of work proposed by the board of direction of the 
Signal Association authorizes the committee to bring to the 
attention of the other committees the peculiar requirements and 
conditions of electric railway operation that should be taken 
info account in their work, and to recommend such changes in 
the standards and recommended practices of the Signal Asso- 
ciation, together with such amendments to the conclusions of 
the other committees as may be found necessary to meet the' 
peculiar requirements and conditions affecting signaling on 
electric railways. 

DIGEST OF BLOCK SIGNAL LAWS AND RULINGS 


A bill intended to convey full authority upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the full text of which was printed in 
last year’s report, to require block signals on roads engaged 
in interstate commerce, has been introduced in each session 
of Congress since 1903, and was last introduced by Repre- 
sentative Esch in the House of Representatives on April 5, 
to1t. This bill, known as the Esch bill, H. R. 1668, is still 
pending in the House of Representatives. 

The following states have no laws or commission rulings 
bearing upon the subject of block signals, with the exception 
of crossing protection, although some of the states have statutes 
governing interlocking: Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
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Maine, Michigan, Nevada, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wyoming, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Oregon, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, North Dakota, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 

The railway commissions in Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Montana, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota 
and Tennessee have no jurisdiction over electric railways in 
so far as block signaling is concerned. 

The states of Idaho and Utah have no railroad or public 
service commissions, 

No replies were received to letters addressed to the railroad 
commissions of Alabama, Arizona, Delaware and Maryland. 

In California the public utilities act, which became effective 
on March 23, 1912, gave to the Railroad Commission jurisdic- 
tion over the service of railways in that state, including block 
signals and safety device. No rulings, however, have as yet 
been issued by that commission. 

The Indiana Railroad Commission gives no reference to 
rulings which have been made by it since the compulsory law 
requiring block signals became effective, Jan. 1, 1912. This 
law was referred to in last year’s report. The law of 1907 
simply provided for an approved block system. In view of the 
court decision that the language was not definite enough to 
support an action and in order that there might be no doubt, 
the Indiana Railroad Commission drafted an amendment to 
the act of 1907. This bill passed and is now Chapter 188 of 
the Acts of 1911. The essential features of the present law 
are contained in the following paragraphs: 

“That after the first day of January, 1912, it shall be un- 
lawful for any person, firm or corporation, or lessee or receiver 
of any person, firm or corporation, which shall own or operate 
any line of steam or interurban railroad in this state to operate 
any train or car over such railroad by steam, by electric power 
or other power, unless such railroad is equipped with and has 
in operation an automatic block system or other system ap- 
proved by the Railroad Commission of Indiana for the control 
of train or car movements thereon, unless the time therefor 
be extended by such Railroad Commission. 

“Full power and authority are also hereby conferred upon 
such commission to permit, authorize and order in place of the 
automatic block either a controlled manual block, or a manual 
block, or a dispatcher’s block, or any other form of block or — 
other signaling system that is or may be hereafter devised or 
used, if in the judgment of such commission it shall be made 
to appear that a controlled manual block, or a manual block, — 
or a dispatcher’s block, or any other form of block or other _ 
signaling system now or hereafter devised or used shall rea- 
sonably conserve the safety of life and property, and whenever 
such order is made by the Railroad Commission, and such 
other form of block or other signaling system is installed, — 
operated and maintained in obedience to such order, it shall i 
be taken and held as a full compliance with this act.” 

Power is conferred upon the commission to extend the time 
upon a showing of a reasonable necessity for such extension and 
also to relieve any such carrier if it shall be made to appear 
that the volume of traffic is such that trains can be dispatched 
without hazard to life or property. The penalty for violation 
is $1,000 per week. Under the first act and the amendment, 
there has been and will be a great deal of the mileage of the 
roads in the state equipped with adequate block systems. The 
compulsory law is pronounced successful. Not only has the 
block signal mileage increased, but the systems now in opera- 
tion in the state are, in the opinion of the commission, more | 
efficient than they formerly were, and during the next two years” 
the commission expects to accomplish a great deal in the 
direction of efficient block signaling. > ia 

In Massachusetts, Minnesota and New York the railwa: 
public service commissions have authority to require 
stallation of block signals, but it does not appear t 
general rulings on this subject have been made by the 
missions, although installations of block signaling | 
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have in a few cases been ordered to be made by the railway 


companies. 


The Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada says that 
the matter of block signals for electric railways in the Dominion 
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view of this—and in order to get complete data as to the con- 
ditions of operation on electric railways, and such a number 


of opinions as would be of the most value to the committee 
in making its recommendations—it was considered advisable to 


*Approximate. Double track. 
has been referred to a committee which has not yet made a 


report. 


SUMMARY OF THE DATA SHEETS AND BLOCK SIGNALS TO BE IN- 


Numser or Mires or Brock Sicnats InsTaLLeED ON Execrric RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED States IN 1911. 


ay STALLED DURING I9I12 BY ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


“Only fifty companies out of the total membership of 365 in 
the association replied to the data sheets sent out last year. In 


Miles of No. of Miles and Kind 
Track. Kind Manufacturer Cost Cost Cost Average Length of to Be Installed in 
Name of Road Single Per Signal Per Block Per Mile Block in Feet 1912 
Track circuit per- 
missive block with 
circuit controllers é 
Aurora, Elgin & Chi- to determine di- 1 m_possibly ro d.t. 
Cle) SeGGAeonone aa) rection of traffic. Gen. Elec. $3,192 $1,387 C. track circuits 
Automatic United States $147 295 369 Ce ee Ra MOOR SCOR OGG QU DCE eS 
Bay State St. Ry.. 6.4 Manual block wn 38 79 148 2,840 
Boston Elev. (Sur- Trolley 
PACE WOLVE). 0a clecs. © 2.07 contactors United States 365 781 double _0-25 m 
1,923 single United States 
Boston Elev. (Sub- A. C. continuous " gph O-T 
way div.) ...... 3.1t track circuit Union S. & S. 750 1,691 7,610 1,500 - C. single rail reture 
Chicago, Lake Shore , 2 
Mis celsteaarars © © 3 Light signals Union S. & S. TWmiles ttt teeter eter terre eeee 
Elmira Water, Lt. : 
& Ry. Gores ae yy Type K United States 784 784 2,640 a 
Fairmont & Clarks- 
Bo mree aaa s esate, cis 'ac's sie Uses C-x United States 100 300 150 T2000" = | | bape Ceisiscicteree.eieievels ¥ wie le aisles 
Fonda, Johnstown 
Gloversville I.91 Lamps operated Geen, aha 9 Sy ees CPR BoC OCR So Un sc sont 
by crew 
Ft. Wayne & North- Short 
GLY MelTC)  eiele's.s cies Staal gage orb ony sabdSGedas pipe beri COO iain lO IreS Si amma mmm ICL I 0 il RGA ct Ui aii Seatac ie IE 
v.75 m 
ae 2) Se ee ae 
Illinois Traction 75.4 ee epberes _ Style Union S. & S. goo0* 2,600* 1,800 10,500 ae ee B, 
pete track circuit control 
18m 
a - Automatic continuous 
Indiana Union Trac. ...... Sth GC OYEE han Oe TRC OD CARs track circuit 
FemOKwalemie re PEPMOTO{ se) (4 vlewiede oe delsc’'s Nachod 350 362 471 Nachod® dasdaatie 
and 360 and 372 
: . 37 m 
Lehigh Valley Tran. 8 3 General Ry. ... Nachod % mile : ae 
- eg : 15 Nachod dese a Kapri ale . Gen. Ry. 1% mile sas fen neys, 
Louisville Railway... % Trolley contact Nachod if ttle) me oy a gees 
P 4m 
Morris County Trac. 12 Manual block Own 12 150 80 10,000 Manual block 
8t 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Pyle Lo Binns dbase RiceurSer ls ey 139 118 algae thet Vip eae Phe ee a 
27 175 afeeets aS oot 
3% miles, ro 
blocks, automatic 
5% miles, 12 Elec. Ry. Sig. 238 477 1,363 1,848 Wh . lA ander Soc tee ees 
Rhode Island Co... 9 blocks, hand Bison 90 Schae sonar 
San  Francisco-Oak- Combination light 5.46 m 
land Terminal... 3-55 and solenoid op- Motor semaphore A. C. 
erated disk for 1.58 miles and combina- 
city lines. United States 110 450 873 500 tion light and_ solenoid 
3.857 Motor semaphore operated disk 3.88 miles. 
: A. C. three posi- 
tions for suburban 
lines. Gen. Ry. Sig. 300 623 6,077 
Syracuse, L. S. & A. C. continuous Union S. & S. 1,400* 2,800 1,000 TIBOOe 1) eRe Re its acs eae en 
Northern ..... 14 track circuit (2 signals 
per block) 16m 
Terre Haute, Ind. General Railway _ con- 
“CAE 0 (Ane Cae OOOO INCI as JI OR UOOCE Oia tinuous circuit 
MaMCWMMETBCHONs + colic csices | + Stn oe se enews Eureka Auto. COMPS Ms coh mm Ices. '=1; path dle Lhe ua | cre Ae Ae) ie 
Signal 14m 
Wash., Baltimore & Union Switch & Signal 
PARIATOUA Sai WOM ee 8 | iSite sine | ase vise aloes speteisie installed in 1912 
hie Water 
WEE NED, dees» 6 Complete 
fdstallation A. C. automatic ? MOSER A Tt i al era Acer ee | ree 
1910 semaphore Gen. Ry. Sig. 1,000 1,223 1,779 
Wi ey T G U. S. type G-1 sema- 
orcester OTES) ike °o ype -I sema- ; hore attachment 
? phore attachment United States 225" 450 wo lay ‘ 36m d 
,000 20 miles with Nacho 
Wheeling Traction. 8 Automatic Nachod 185 365 4 16 miles, United States 
nals enawie hance 12m 


repeat the questions of last year in the data sheet sent out 
this year. 

The report of the 1911 committee contained a short sum- 
mary of the conditions governing electric railway signaling and 
its necessity under present conditions of rapid growth in 
traffic and the operation of heavy equipment at high speed. 
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The fundamental differences between steam and electric road 
operation were also referred to at length. 

With respect to two-position signaling on electric railroads 
your committee considered it advisable to include in its report 
a short summary of present practice. The development of 
signaling on electric railways has been subject to the same 
influences that had so much to do with the growth of signaling 
on steam roads. Lack of recommended standards, widely di- 
verse geographical conditions and local requirements of each 
situation, patents on signaling apparatus and systems and 
various other less effective but equally important considerations 
have rather fostered than retarded the multiplicity of signal 
forms and appliances which characterize present day electric 
road signaling. 

Semaphore as well as disk signals are used for day 
indications, although lights—red for stop and green or white 
for proceed—are universally employed for night signals. The 
semaphores are operated in the upper and lower right-hand 
quadrants and the upper left-hand quadrant and give indications 
in two and three positions in each of these quadrants. On 
some roads the signal blade is suspended from the center instead 
of the end. The stop indication is universally given with the 
semaphore arm horizontal, the proceed-with-caution indication 
is given sometimes with the arm at 45 deg. and sometimes with 
a forked end arm at 60 deg. from the horizontal. The proceed 
signal is. given both by square-end and pointed-end blades in 
the vertical and 60-deg.. position. 

On account of the many designs and systems of signals now 
being installed, many of them in an experimental stage, and the 
great number of efforts being made to work out a satisfactory 
and inexpensive system of signals for electric railroads, it has 
not been considered advisable on the part of your committee 
to make definite recommendations in answer to the queries 
which are contained in the report of the 1911 committee on 
block signals. 


Stop and Stay. 8 3 
Red Rea 
q : 
Stop. 
8 Red 
Cj Yellow 
Proceed 


Proceed, next signal at stop. 


Stop and proceed. 


; Yellow 
Ret 
Yellow 


Fig. 1—Block Signals—Aspects in Three-Position Signaling 


Proceed with caution. 


Yellow: 
Proceed pL am ae 


0 stop short of any obstruction) 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommends as “standard” practice the fol- 
lowing: 

1. In all signaling the use of the three fundamental indica- 
tions: (a) stop; (b) proceed with caution; (c) proceed. 

2. Semaphore signals indicating in three positions, in the 
upper left-hand quadrant. 

3. The aspects in three-position signaling as shown in the 
above illustration. 

The committee, however, has drawn a number of conclusions, 
which are presented herewith, as well as five recommended 
studies for the 1913 committee for single-track and double- 
track signaling on suburban and interurban lines. The aspects 
presented comprise both semaphore and light signaling. 
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4. The committee recommends as good practice i in tw0-posi- 
tion signals the aspects shown below. 


_ The committee recommends, for high-speed interurban 


barticé that automatic signals be controlled by the use of con- 
tinuous track circuits, and that expenditures be concentrated on 
continuous track circuit control with a cheaper form of indica- 
tion in preference to a more expensive form of signal and a 
less reliable control. 
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Fig. 2—Block Signals—Aspects in Two-Position Signaling 


6. The committee recommends that the committee for 1913 
continue the study of the many systems of signaling now being 
installed, and, if possible, endeavor to answer the queries pro- 
pounded by the 1911 committee, modified, however, as follows: 

First: Recommendations for signaling single-track suburban 


railways—headway between five and thirty minutes—speed not 


exceeding 20 m. p. h. 

Second: Recommendations for signaling double-track sub- 
urban railway—headway between one and ten minutes—speed 
not exceeding 30 m. p. h. — 

Third: Recommendations for signaling single-track inter- 
urban railway—headway not less than one hour—speed 40 to 
60 m. p. h. 

Fourth: Recommendations for signaling single-track inter- 
urban railway—headway as frequent as fifteen minutes -with 
trains in several sections—speed 40 to 60 m. p. h. 

Fifth: 
urban railways—headways as frequent as five minutes—and 
speed 40 to 60 m. p. h. 


“APPENDICES 


SUMMARY OF INSTALLATIONS OF SIGNAL APPARATUS SUBSEQUENT 
TO THE IQII REPORT 


The report of the 1911 committee on block signals was ac- 
companied by thirteen appendices. . These contained compre- 
hensive descriptive matter, presenting in general the funda- 
mental principles on which practically all of the signal systems 
depend for their operation and also illustrating the chief 
features of the designs of apparatus on the market. Accord- 
ingly, this year’s committee undertook only to set forth brief 
descriptions of new or improved apparatus that have been 
developed since the preparation of the previous report, to- 


gether with some statements by the manufacturers regarding 


installations. 

The signal companies supplying data concerning their ap- 
paratus include the Union Switch & Signal Company, the 
General Railway Signal Company, the Nachod Signal Com- 


pany, the United States Electric Signal Company, the Simmen — 


Signal System and the Automatic Signal & Appliance Com- 


pany. Practically all the new signal installations embodying — 
new principles which have been completed or installed in the 
past year are described. These descriptions include the es 


naling on the Rochester, Syracuse & Eastern Railroad, the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway, the Washington, 
Baltimore & Angaaaes Electric Railway, the Scranton & Bi 

uilt 


Recommendations for signaling double-track inter- 
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~ Moines & Southern Railway, the Union Traction Company, 


the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company, 
the Lehigh Valley Transit Company, the Philadelphia & Western 
Railway, the Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction Company and 
the Lake Shore Electric Railway. 


SIGNAL LOCATION AND ARRANGEMENT 


In most interurban roads to be signaled the traffic will 
rarely be dense enough to make necessary the dividing of the 
distance between sidings into supplemental blocks in order to 
facilitate train operation, therefore only arrangements in 
which a block extends from one siding ‘to the other will be 
considered. 

As a method of illustration the two signals used for pro- 
tecting a dangerous curve will be considered. Where possible 
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Fig. 3—Block Signals—Curve Protection 


signals are usually placed upon the right-hand side of the 
track looking in the direction of the traffic which they govern; 
therefore in Fig 3, Signal 1 governs west-bound cars and 
Signal 2 east-bound, the dangerous or obscured track lying 
between the two signals. The space between the two signals 
is called a block. The dotted lines show the control limits 
of the two signals. For instance, a car anywhere between 
Signal 2 and Point 3 will cause Signal 2 to remain in the 
“stop,” horizontal position, while Signal 1 is affected only 
when the car is between Signals 1 and 2. 

Were Signal controlled only up to Signal 1, it would then 
be possible for two cars to pass Signals r and 2 simultaneously, 
each receiving a proceed indication. This must, of course, be 
avoided and it is usually accomplished by the use of a setting 
section, or preliminary, extending beyond one of the Signals, 
as I—3. By the use of this preliminary a car running west 
sets Signal 2 to stop after passing point 3, and in case an east- 
bound car has not already passed Signal 2, it would be stopped 
by it. In case, however, the east-bound car had passed Signal 
2 before the one west-bound passed Point 3, Signal 1 would 
‘be set to stop, being controlled to Signal 2, and the west- 
bound car would be stopped at Signal 1. It must be under- 
stood that the fact that Signals 1 or 2 are in the proceed 
Position gives the governed car the right to proceed only up 


_to the opposing signal, or through the block, for if, as in the 


last mentioned case, an east-bound car passes Signal 2 before 
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Fig. 4—Block Signals—Siding Protection 


the west-bound car passes Point 3, the latter will stop at 


Signal 1 and the opposing car, having had a proceed signal 
at 2, might meet with an accident. If a preliminary were used 
on both ends, or the control of each signal were extended out 
beyond the other, two opposing cars might get into the pre- 
liminary sections at the same time. In this event both signals 
would assume the stop position and neither car could proceed. 
It is therefore desirable to locate the signals, in a case of this 
kind, at least, braking distance from the point of curve, 
so that in case one car is standing at a signal an opposing 
car rounding the curve will be able to stop before reaching 
the signal. 

Should two following cars approach a protected curve close 
together, the second car would be stopped by the signal until 
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the first car had passed beyond the limits of control of that 
signal. 

In general, the description of a curve protection is the nucleus 
of the more complicated forms of siding protection, the prin- 
ciple being the same throughout and additions being made as 
the traffic conditions require it. 

In Fig. 4, which shows the arrangement used on one of the 
largest installations on an interurban railroad, Signals 4 and 5, 
and 8 and 9 divide the section of track shown into two blocks, 
and each pair corresponds to the two curve protection signals 
in Fig. 4 in that there are two opposing signals with a setting 
section for each, the distance 2—4 being the preliminary for 
Signals 4—5, and 6—8, as shown by the dotted lines. With 
this arrangement a car passing Signal 2 sets Signal 5 at “stop,” 
Signal 1 having already been set at “stop” from the siding off 
the print to the left. It will be seen that the block 4—5 ex- 
tends a short distance into the block 8—9 thus overlapping 8—5. 
This distance is what is known as an overlap and in this case 
is the space separating two opposing cars when both have 
come to a stop at their governing signal. 

The use of distant or caution signals, for controlling the 
approach of cars to the home signals; of switch boxes for 
setting signals to stop when a switch is misplaced, and of indi- 
cators for various purposes, are all side issues which may, or 
may not, be used according to the varying traffic conditions 
encountered. 

Under certain conditions the two home signals such as 5 
and 8 may be safely placed opposite and thus effect consider- 
able economy. When this is done, however, the location of 
the signals is a matter for careful consideration. For instance, 
in Fig. 5, a car in either direction entering the siding and 


Fig. 5—Block Signals—Showing Location of Signal with 
Car Entering Siding 


with the signals as located in dotted lines would affect the 
signals at each of the adjoining sidings,, because it would 
have to enter both track sections in order to get into the 
siding, while, with the signals located as shown in full lines, 
a car can enter the siding from the left without affecting the 
signal at the next adjoining siding on the right, which is, of 
course, to be desired. 

Among the various features entering into the subject of 
locating signals, the following are probably the most important: 

The maximum braking distance of trains as affected by their 
speed and weight and by the grades encountered. 

The locations of sidings, stations, curves and like physical 
features of the right-of-way. 

The headway of trains to maintain schedule. 

The distance at which signals can be easily read and inter- 
preted. 

The “preliminary” section as described above should not ordi- 
narily be less than 1000 ft., while 1500 ft..is to be preferred. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF LAY-OUTS SHOWN IN ACCOMPANYING FIGURES 

Fig. 6 shows suggested arrangements of trolley contact sig- 
nals, the signals being located about half-way between the 
point of frog and the point of switch so that they may be 
equall well seen from a car on the siding and from 
a car on the main line. The signal may or may not be designed 
to permit permissive following operation, that is, allowing one 
train to follow another into an occupied block under a special 
signal indication designed to* show the motorman that the 
block is already occupied. 

The contactor should preferably be of the instantaneous type, 
that is, one in which the contact is immediately made and 
broken, in this way eliminating the danger of a double regis- 
tration either into or out of the block. 
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The operation under the arrangement given is as follows: 
A car passing under contactor b when both signals are neutral 
causes a proceed indication to be given at 1 and a stop indi- 
cation at 2, An opposing car approaching 2 should therefore 
stop before his trolley passed contactor ¢c until the car bound 
from A to B passed into siding B and over contactor c, which 
would restore the signals to the neutral position. The car bound 
from B to A could then proceed under c, setting 2 to proceed and 
I to stop. The second car, in the siding, could then either back 
out registering in as a second car when passing c and counting 


a 
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change of meeting points. With a reasonably close meet the 
car at A will have passed Signal 2 before the opposing car 
reaches Signal 4, so that neither car is stopped until siding B 
is reached. The first car to arrive takes the siding, heading 
in and closing the switch. This clears the signal at the opposite 
end of the siding and opposing car proceeds. The car in the 
siding then backs out and receiving a clear home signal pro- 
ceeds. A south-bound car reaching the meeting point and 
entering the siding before the north-bound car comes into view 
must keep the switch set for the siding so as to hold the north- 


Fig. 6—Block Signals—Typical Arrangement of Signals with Trolley Contact 


out again when passing c, or it could run through the siding to a’ 
and providing the signal was not at stop, could proceed under d’, 
observing the signal meanwhile and if the proper indication 
was received, proceed on its way. With this arrangement 
it should be noted, however, that the track between contactors 
c¢ and d, c’ and d’, and a and b and a’ and D’ is unprotected. 
Various other arrangements can of course be worked out to 
meet different operative conditions. 

Fig. 7 shows the signal arrangement installed on the Illinois 
Traction System. This includes four signals to each siding 
unit, two home and two distant signals for each. The block 
is from 2—3 and the preliminary from 3—4. In this installation 


bound distant signal at caution until the north-bound car passes 
it. The switch may then be closed, which action clears the 
home signal and thereby allows the north-bound car to proceed 
without delay. 

Fig, 8 shows the arrangement ‘of signals in the recent installa- 
tion on the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis. This is 
rather novel in that there is but one circuit from siding to 
siding and no real preliminary is used. The block extends from 
1 to 4 and, in order to prevent two cars passing these signals 
at the same instant and both getting clear signals, advance 
Signals 2 and 3 are used so that if this were to occur both 
cars would be stopped at Signals 2 and 3, respectively. 
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Fig. 7—Block Signals—Signal Layout Similar to 


the preliminaries have always been placed on the south end of 
the siding, and the south-bound home signals were placed at 
the fouling point of the siding, instead of at the switch point. 
With this arangement two opposing trains cannot get closer 
than the distance .between home signals, which is approxi- 
mately the length of the siding. All cars are compelled to 
head in and back out of all double end sidings. A car running 


from A to B may enter siding A without affecting Signal ch 


as 3 is only controlled to 2. This allows a car running from 
B to A to proceed up to Signal 5 without being affected by the 
opposing car beyond 2. Considering now that siding B is a 
meeting point and the car approaching B from the right reaches 


That Installed on the Illinois Traction System 


Considering siding B as a meeting point, cars may approach 
from either direction up to Signal 4 without affecting the ad- 
jacent signals in any way. At the double-ended sidings either car 
may enter the siding and allow the opposing one to proceed, 
while at single-ended sidings that car facing the point of 
the switch should take siding, the other car standing on the 
main..track back of the signal until it assumes the procced 
position, 


It is reported from Bergen, Norway, that there has recently 
been held a meeting for the discussion of the building of an 
electrically driven cable railway from the town to the top 


Fig. 8—Block Signals—Layout Similar to That Installed 
way Except That Signals 


Signal 4 before the opposing car passes Signal 2, if the former 
car proceeds past Signal 4 it will set Signal 2 to stop and 
hold car at this signal until the car near B reaches the siding 
and enters same. This would naturally delay the opposing car 
at A. 

A rule has therefore been made that north-bound cars (the 
preliminary is on the south end), approaching a meeting point 
and finding the distant signal clear, which indicates that the 
opposing car has not passed 2, must stop, and after waiting 
one minute call the dispatcher for orders as to a possible 


on the Washington, Baltimore & Annapolis Electric ‘Rail- 
2 and 3 Were Light Signals 


of Fldifjeldet, which is a mountain situated on the northern 
side of the town. The railway will run partly through 2 
tunnel and partly in the open. In connection with this project, 
it is also intended to build a hotel for tourists on the moun-~ 
tain. 
mated at about $200,000, to be divided equally between 
The plans: and estimates have been laid before the director 


mitted in the near future. 


The total capital expenditure for both projects is “esti¢ 4 5 a 
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REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
TRAIN OPERATION* 


BY H, H. ADAMS, CO-CHAIRMAN; W. H. SAWYER, CO-CHAIRMAN; H. 
A. BENEDICT, JOHN LINDALL, F. J. STEVENS, P. N. JONES, 
R. A. CRUME, M. D. KILBRIDE 


The subject of the investigation of train operation was as- 
signed to your joint committee, with instructions that the 
matter be considered from the standpoints of congested city 
and interurban service. City service has been considered by 
Messrs. Benedict, Lindall, Jones, Kilbride, Adams and Sawyer, 
of the joint committee, and interurban service has been con- 
sidered by Messrs. Crume and Stevens. 

TRAIN OPERATION IN CITY SERVICE 


In order to make comparisons of single car operation, mul- 
tiple-unit operation and trailer car operation, both with two 
motors and with four motors, your committee first carefully 
laid out a schedule and compiled the costs per year on a hun- 
dred car basis of (1) fixed charges, (2) platform expenses, (3) 
maintenance and inspection, (4) power, for cars equipped with 
two 55-hp motors and K control and operated as single cars 
in congested city service. These costs were in the main taken 
from actual service data and this type of car and equipment 
is later referred to as Ar. After the data on Ar had been com- 
piled, the committee worked out comparative data and costs 
for several other combinations of two and four motor single 
car operation, multiple-unit and trailer operation, upon the 
following examples: 

A2—Two-motor, double end equipments, 55 hp, with four- 
motor K controllers and coupler cables between the cars, so 
that two two-motor cars can be operated in a train. To be 
operated as single cars, except from 6 to 9 2. m. and from 4 
to 6 p. m., when they are operated in two-car trains. 

A3—Two-motor, double end equipments, 55 hp, with multiple- 
unit control, operated as single cars, except from 6 to 9 a. m. 
and 4 to 6 p. m., when they are operated in two-car trains. 

A3A—Two-motor, double end equipments, 55 hp, with multi- 
ple-unit control. Operated in two-car trains, except from 6 p. m. 
to 6 a. m., when they are operated as single cars. 

A4—Four-motor, double end equipments, 30 hp, with K con- 
trol. Operated as single cars all day. 

As—Four-motor, double end equipments, 30 hp, with multiple- 
unit control. Operated as single cars, except from 6 to 9 a. m. 
and 4 to 6 p. m., when they are operated in two-car trains. 

A6—Four-motor, double end equipments, 30 hp, K control. 
Operated as single cars, except from 6 to 9 a. m. and 4 to 6 
p. m., when fifty-three motor cars are operated as single cars 
and twenty-six motor cars in trains with an equal number of 
trail cars. ' 

A7z—Four-motor, double end equipments, 37 hp, K control. 
Operated as single cars, except from 6 to 9 a. m. and 4 to 6 
p. m., when fifty-two motor cars are operated in trains with 
an equal number of trail cars. 

The important general assumptions for the comparison of the 
above examples of two car train vs. single car operation are 
approximately as follows: 

Schedule speed 8% m. p. h. for rush hours, except trailer 
operation, which is taken at 4 and 5 per cent less, due to less 
horse-power per ton of train. 

Rush-hour headway not exceeding two minutes for single 
car operation with 100 cars in operation during rush hours 
and fifty cars during midday. 

Seating capacity of all cars, sixty. 

Car mileage and receipts per car mile the same in all cases. 

Fixed charges, covering interest, depreciation, taxes and in- 
surance 12 per cent. - ‘ 

Platform expenses, 25 cents per hour per man. 


“Abstract of report read before the American Electric Railway En- 
and Transportation & Traffic Associations, at Chicago, Oct. 7-11, 


1912. 
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Total cost of power at the car, $0.0125 per kw-hr. 

“Train operation” covers two cars only, in train. 

All cars of single, combined entrance and exit type for double 
end operation and equipped with improved devices for handling 
passengers and reducing accidents. 

It should be noted that the above conditions were those as- 
sumed for the purpose of drawing direct financial conclusions, 
but by making these assumptions the committee is not taking 
the ground that train operation should be confined to the limits 
above. 

Maintenance and inspection costs were taken as far as pos- 
sible from records of operating companies, with the exception 
of the newer apparatus, such as multiple-unit control, this 
particular item being taken at 50 per cent more than for cor- 
responding K control. Operating costs which do not vary for 
the different equipments have not been included. Weights and 
prices were taken after discussions between the committee and 
representatives of manufacturers. Energy consumption and 
power cost figures were taken mainly from actual tests and the 
average of a number of the larger power installations. In 
figuring costs, weights and service, particular attention was 
given to making all cases directly comparable one with the 
other. 

DIRECT FINANCIAL CONCLUSIONS 


Based upon the above assumptions and explanations, the 
following statement shows the financial results per 100 cars 
per year figured by your committee for the various cases: 

[A statement giving the general operating data from which 
the above direct financial conclusions were figured, and unit 
car and train schedule tables giving all schedule details are 
included in the report. ] 

It will be noted from the above that where multiple-unit 
equipment is used and trains are operated during the rush 
hours, the cost of maintenance, fixed charges, platform ex- 
penses and power is slightly less than the single car operation 
with K control, and where multiple-unit is used from 6 a. m. 
to 6 p. m., there is a decided advantage over the single car 
operation. The trailer operation, in the comparison of the 
four-motor equipments, is even cheaper than the multiple-unit 
operation and shows that where trailers can be used with all 
of the motor cars during the rush hours the extra cost of the 
larger motors is more than counterbalanced by the saving due 
to purchasing fewer motor cars and more trailers. 

The conditions assumed as to cars, equipment, service, etc., 
are, to a certain extent, theoretical, and the conclusions are not 
applicable to all conditions, although your committee believes 
that they represent as nearly as possible an average condition 
covering congested city operation, and for the types of equip- 
ments considered are comparative. The two-motor car com- 
binations are submitted to meet operation where equipments 
of this character may be used, likewise the four-motor com- 
binations cover conditions where they are needed, and the 
trailer operation still another condition, it being the judgment 
of your committee that local conditions must dictate as to the 
combination to be used and it not being the intention of the 
committee to compare two-motor and four-motor equipments. 

INDIRECT FINANCIAL CONCLUSIONS 


The loss of time due to extra or longer stops involved in 
train operation will be offset by the saving in the reduction of 
traffic interferences and at car-crossing intersections, and the 
schedule speed will be as high in train service as in single car 
service, where all cars are equipped with motors of the same 
size, The above is a general statement based on analysis of 
service tests covering average conditions of traffic interference 
and schedules. If the interference from traffic is abnormally 
high, the schedule speed will be materially increased with train 
operation, and if abnormally low, it will be decreased, due to a 
greater number of, or longer, stops. Due to the varying local 
conditions, your committee did not attempt to capitalize the 
increase in schedule speed where delays from traffic are ab- 
normally high, but it is apparent that where this condition 
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exists and also on lines or portions of lines where cars are of 
necessity operated at such close intervals that the efficient track 
capacity has been exceeded, two-car train operation will be of 
considerable benefit in increasing schedule speed. 

The total accident cost will not be increased, and accidents 
due to collisions will be reduced. This statement is based upon 
the assumption that modern cars and appliances are used, where 
all entrances and exits are protected with doors and the board- 
ing and alighting of passengers is only permitted when the 
train is stopped. ; 

No advantage has been credited to the use of trains for 
emergency service, such as baseball games, circus day traffic, 
park and picnic traffic, but it is evident that there are a number 
‘of occasions each year in the various cities where train opera- 
tion could be put into service instead of single cars to meet 
the emergency conditions as to travel in a more satisfactory 
manner and with increased revenue. 

Where headways in single car operation are now at a mini- 
mum, it is possible to install train service and carry additional 
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Improvement in the art has made train operation much more 
practicable to-day than in the past, and in comparing single car 
and train operation this fact should receive prominent attention 
and train operation should: not be condemned for past faults, 
either of equipment or operation. The single combined en- 
trance-and exit car particularly lends itself to this character of 
service, and if equipped with doors opened only when the car 
stops, throws a safeguard around the operation. The intro- 
duction of combination couplers, including the air, has simplified 
the problem of train operation. With the improvements now 
under way train operation should be practical and successful 
in so far as couplers are concerned, 

The air brake equipments of to-day are so designed as to 
meet the train service satisfactorily, and with the straight air 
emergency combination, two-car trains are handled with safety. 
Multiple-unit apparatus as now manufactured is practicable for 
city service and the committee hopes that the near future will 
bring forth further developments in the design of lighter weight 
and lower cost multiple-unit control equipments. 


Taste I—FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Mainte- 
Fixed Platform mance and 
Class Type of Equipment and Character of Operation Charges Expenses Inspection Power Total 
Ar Two 55-hp motors, K control, single car operation all day......sese seeeesseeeeeececes $58,968 $192,237 $60,500 $108,716 $420,421 
Az2 Two 55-hp motors, K (4 motor) control; single car operation except 6 to 9 a. m. and 4 
to 6 p. m. when operated in trains........4++++ee+eeeee ais \siels a's: ssoardie <eraeiereie rete sine ree 64,282 171,884 64,057 108,030 408,253 
A3 Two 55-hp motors, multiple-unit control, single car except 6 to 9 a. m. “and 4 to 6 p. m. 
When: operated (int trains is c'<iie = vis sve ce elaine. e'els! giotera oieiciale'=: elo lateisieve c/qrerele oisjaietnteiaienereee ete 64,800 171,884 64,430 108,135 409,249 
A3A Two 55-hp motors, multiple-unit control, train operation except 6 D. m: tonevatniten hee 64,800 157,828 64,430 105,588 392,646 
A4 Four 30-hp motors, K control, single car operation all day....... cs cikia/ain Feiaiciae ereleteraimettre 68,209 192,237 66,902 127,189 454,627 
As Four 30-hp motors, multiple-unit control, single car operation crt 6 to 9 a. m. res 4 
to 6 p. m. when operated in trains...... aXe a lsjatorele) class louse aefersce'sy ets PRTC SOOO: 745390 171,884 70,832 125,948 443,054 
A6 Four 30-hp motors, K control, single car operation except 6 to om a. m. and 4 to 6 p. ‘m. 
when fifty-three of the motor cars are operated singly and trent six are gales in 
train’ with an ‘eqttal niimber of trail (carss vic orn electors aioli telceis cele atGtbie le tstereveteue serene 64,215 185,615 70,348 120,913 441,091 
A7 Four 37-hp motors, K control, single car operation except 6 to 9 ‘a. m. and 4 to 6 p. * m. 
when fifty-two motor cars are operated in train with equal number of trail cars...... 55,062 178,700 65,165 116,423 416,259 
Taste II—GeENERAL OPERATING DaTa 
Mainte- 
nance and Tons Per Car Price 
Number of Inspection Kw. Hours With Passenger ° 
Cars Pur- Miles Per Day Car-hours Cost Per Per Ton-mile Load Equip- 
Class ( Type of Equipment chased Unit Car Train Unit Car Train Car-mile Unit Car Train Unit Car Train ment 
At Two 55-hp motors, K control, single car 
Operatione all (dayicteccesecivia oie cesislaiee 108 TOvA2 Iie eo iesrevy, si 1,183 0.01786 0.130 nero 19.75 eeeene $4,550 
Az2 Two 55-hp motors, K (four motor) ‘control; 
single car operation except 6 to 9 a. m. 
and 4 to 6 p. m. when operated in trains 108 6,049 4,374 682 501 0.01891 0.130 0.120 20.28 20.28 «= 4,960 
A3 Two 5s5-hp motors, multiple-unit control; 
single car operation except 6 to 9 a. m. p 
and 4 to 6 p. m. when operated in trains. 108 6,049 45374 682 501 0.01902 0.130 0.120 20.30 20.39 5,000 
3A Two 55-hp motors, multiple-unit control; 
train operation except 6 p. m. to 6 a. m. 108 2,959 7,464 336 847 0.01902 0.130 0.120 20.30 20.30 5,000 
A4 Four 30-hp motors, K control; ginal car 
Operation all. day ccssccis = ste eae nit ors 108 10,423 1,183 0.01975 0.135 22.25 wake 5,270 
As Four 30-hp. motors, multiple- “unit™ control; 
a aoe car poctaren except 6 UE 9 a. m. : . 
and 4 to 6 p. m. when operated in trains 10 ,049 4,374 682 oI 0.02091 0.1 0.12 22. 22. 5740 
A6A Four 30-hp motors, K control; single car : ; =e “a &e aan 
and operation except 6 tog a.m.and4to6 85 8,236 945 P 0.02203 0.135 eens 22.46 5,430 
*A6B p. m. when fifty-three of the single 
; motor cars are operated single and ... Pvaae 2,187 263 tri 0.123 x 17.81 wh 
twenty-six are operated in train with 
an equal number of trail cars........ 27 AN Waite SO Ae SHAS 0.01000 ote os Reese : ae Serna 2,725 
AzA Four 37-hp motors, K control; single 56 6,049 709 nO 0.02169 0.133 eatot 23-55 eee t 5,700 
and car See rctlon except 6 to 9 a. m. and 
*A6B 4 to 6 p. m. when fifty-two motor cars ... Sao 45374 a 521 ee athie ate vec 0.121 18.35 eae 
are operated in train with equal num- 
ber of trail cars.......+.seeeeseeeee 54 geen . Sone Seats 0.01000 alos setts ae see 2,725 
*A6B denotes the trail car. 
passengers with an increased net financial result over and above RECOM MENDATION 


the results shown in the table.- This is due to the fact that 
train service permits a greater number of cars to be operated 
over the. same given trackage. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS 

The eMction of the type of equipment to be used, as stated 
‘above, depends upon local conditions. In the four-motor cases 
the cheaper train, involving the trailer, may not be applicable 
tto all conditions, as the question of grades, character of ter- 
minals, minimum headways, density of traffic, etc., may make 
the operation of the same unsatisfactory, but there are many 
‘cities where trailer service could be used, at least to a limited 
extent, with considerable saving over single car operation. In 
‘cases of extreme density of traffic, the multiple-unit train is 
to be preferred over a motor car with trailer, as the interrup- 
tion of one train may be more serious than under conditions 
where the traffic is not so dense. The more flexible multiple- 
‘unit train, either two or four motor, would warrant its installa- 
“tion in the more extreme congested conditions. 


Your committee especially desires to recommend, in regard 
to this city service problem, that the operating officials of city 
properties give the subject of two-car train operation serious 
study and attention, as it is the belief of the committee that a 
distinct saving is to be made by train operation during certain 
periods of the day over portions of the system. In recom- 
mending this study, it desires to emphasize the fact that ‘it 
should be made from the standpoint of modern equipment, as 
it feels that the equipment of to-day has brought about a 
condition which makes the operation of trains much more at- 


tractive than in the past, and that, by the operation of two-car 


trains in place of single cars, under congested conditions a 
vastly improved service may be given, which can only be c 
sidered by the public as an endeavor on the part of the ¢ 
pany to better the coriditions of the service. 
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WHAT INFLUENCE CAN THE CLAIM DEPART- 
MENT EXERT IN THE PREVENTION 
OF ACCIDENTS ? 


(a) WITH THE MANAGEMENT 


BY E. C. CARPENTER, GENERAL MANAGER PITTSBUGH & BUTLER 
STREET RAILWAY 


This subject assumes that there does exist within the claim 
department an influence for the prevention of accidents which, 
if properly exercised, can be brought to the attention of the 
management in such way as to accomplish good results in 
their prevention, 

As to what influence can be exerted along these lines, this is 
clearly up to the individual claim agent and his manager. That 
all broad-minded managers will welcome any and all good, prac- 
tical suggestions from their claim agents should go without 
saying. However, before any, suggestion is offered, it is well 
to think seriously about it; subject it to every sort of test of 
which you can conceive; look at it not only from the standpoint 
of your own department, but from other departments as well; 
in your own mind try out the idea before offering the sug- 
gestion, and if it stands the test bring it to the attention of 
the management, where it can be digested by the heads of 
the various departments, each seeking its weak points; then, if 
the suggestion is really practical and worthy of adoption, it 
will come through this crucible stripped of its objectionable 
features, if any, and will stand out in its nakedness ready for 
results. 

To investigate thoroughly, honestly and fearlessly accident 
cases, developing the facts without fear or favor in order that 
the real causes of accidents may be known; laying aside per- 
sonal feeling, even though a friend may be involved; fixing the 
responsibility where it properly belongs, so as to enable the 
company to have a correct report; these things will show to 
any management that such a claim department is worthy of 
confidence, and the influence of the claim department will be 
felt accordingly. 

There is much difference between an employee of the claim 
department who frequently runs in and out reporting trivial 
matters, thus consuming his own valuable time as well as 
that of his superior, who may be engaged with far more impor- 
tant matters, and the employee who discusses a case only after 
he has studied and digested it, seeking what is needed to deter- 
mine the questions involved and making the proper investiga- 
tion bearing upon these questions. The latter, when his evidence 
has been gathered from which correct conclusions may be 
deduced, makes a succinct report, so that the management re- 
ceives the basis of his conclusions with a feeling that it can 
rely upon the report. Such a claim agent is really valuable 
and will exert much influence with the management in deter- 
mining the way in which cases are to be handled as well as 
in questions affecting matters outside the claim department. 

A claim department which works in harmony with the policy 
of its company, seeking true causes of accidents, so that the 
remedy may be applied, making friends by fair dealing, and 
thus bringing the people in closer touch with the company, 
will exert an influence with its management, and proper credit 
will be given. 


(b) WITH THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 
BY ALVES DIXON, CLAIM AGENT EL PASO ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


The claim department should make no apology for advancing 
suggestions. It is a duty it owes to its company and to itself. 

T% must be borne in mind that the claim department will 
often meet opposition in trying to accomplish anything at all 
in the line of accident morstion. In the first place, the oper- 
oa 


*Abstracts of papers read before ‘the American Electric Railway Claim 
Agents’ aenetation, Chicago, Tl., Oct. 7-11, 1912. 
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ating department will not take kindly to many of the plans sug- 
gested by the claim department, because the carrying out of such 
plans often necessitates changes involving considerable expen- 
ditures, which must be charged to the account of the former 
department. In addition, it sometimes happens that when the 
claim department suggests changes in equipment, in operating 
conditions, or in the personal conduct of the trainmen, the oper- 
ating department feels that its province is being invaded by a 
department which may know how to ferret out testimony and 
to settle claims, but which knows absolutely nothing about. 
practical operation. 

This difficulty is the first which must be met and overcome. 
The claim agent who plans ahead and who realizes that his 
company can save more money through the prevention of 
claims than through countless “good settlements” is one who 
has the interests of his company at heart and who will, if 
encouraged in the slightest degree, cut down his appropriation 
to a minimum figure. In order that he may be in a position 
to make practical suggestions he must fortify himself with 
practical knowledge; he should familiarize himself with equip- 
ment and with operating conditions, at least in so far as they 
may affect in any way his department. 

Failure to carry out the suggestion means the apparent sav- 
ing of this amount (even if temporary), and entails merely 
the necessity of “taking a chance,” in the hope that the acci- 
dent or accidents may not be repeated. Moreover, if they do 
again occur, the claims arising therefrom may be fought off 
indefinitely and, if paid at all, the day of reckoning is far re- 
moved. 

It is precisely the same idea in another form which causes 
a man to postpone or to refuse to insure his life. Serious acci- 
dents, which might have been prevented through the expendi- 
ture of a comparatively small sum, come like a bolt of lightning, 
and a charge is made against loss and damage, or its equivalent, 
which in all probability would have paid for all and more of 
the improvements or changes suggested—and still these im- 
provements or changes are to be made. The probability of 
the same accident is just as great as it was before. 

There is a fundamental barrier, one which perhaps is not 
generally realized, which prevents absolute co-operation be- 
tween the operating and claim departments, and that is, that 
in so far as their individual records are concerned, one must 
gain at the expense of the other. 

An unfortunate feature of preventive work is the fact that 
the proof is to a certain extent negative—we cannot prove 
positively that certain improvements or changes will pay for 
themselves. To some extent our position is similar to that of 
the careful trainman who prevents accidents because of his 
care, but owing to the very fact that the accident does not oc- 
cur the company does not know of his good work as a .“pre- 
ventor,” except that if he works sufficiently long the cumulative 
effect of his caution is apparent. So it is with us. 

The management does not desire that one department should 
make a good showing at the expense of another. The man- 
agement does desire that all departments should make a good 
showing, but above all else, it desires that. the company as a 
whole should make the best possible showing, and when we 
can convince the management of the merit of our suggestions it 
means that there will be no delay in spending the funds neces- 
sary to inaugurate the plans suggested if it is reasonably ap- 
parent that the expenditure will pay large returns in money 
saved. It means that the money will be spent immediately, even 
though it raises the expense of one department to the benefit 
of another. “The greatest good for the greatest number” is the 
keynote. 

I believe that there are many claim agents who have such 
faith in some of the ideas they have formed that they would 
gladly have charged to the expense of their departments the 
expense of improvements which they feel certain would ‘ulti- 
mately pay back their cost with interest. Under the present 
system of classification of accounts this is, of course, impos- 
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sible, but it occurs to me that there is room for another classi- 
fication. Inasmuch as a charge for new or perfected equip- 
meént cannot be made against “loss and damage,” and inasmuch 
as the equipment now in use may be perfectly good from an 
operating standpoint, and a change might be entirely too in- 
significant for an “improvement requisition,’ why can’t some 
one devise a means whereby a small percentage of the gross 
earnings might be set aside for “betterments calculated to re- 
duce loss and damage?” Such an amount might be one-tenth 
or one-half of 1 per cent of the gross, as necessity demanded, 
but whatever the amount, it would not be charged against the 
operating department, and the claim department would thus be 
assured of a more enthusiastic and cordial co-operation from the 
operating department than would be the case if the latter had 
to charge improvements against its department. 

BY F. J. WHITEHEAD, MANAGER CLAIM DEPARTMENT WASHINGTON 

RAILWAY & ELECTRIC COMPANY 

The work of investigating character, the examination of wit- 
nesses and the constant contact with persons interested on both 
sides of every case should equip the claim department to do 
more than settle claims. It should put the department in a posi- 
tion to determine the fitness of the platform and other men and 
to determine whether or not such men should be permitted 
to return to work after having been involved in accidents. In- 
deed, it might not be saying too much to suggest that the claim 
department should determine the question of the re-employment 
of persons who have undergone investigation, not forgetting 
that the transportation department should always be advised 
of the progress of such investigations. The reports from the 
transportation department to the claim department should al- 
ways be accurate. Likewise the transportation department 
should be kept fully informed of the result of investigations 
and conclusions reached by the claim department. 

The claim department is in a better position to determine 
causes than the transportation department, and when the cause 
has been determined, it should be made known to the latter 
department, as this information not only is necessary in the final 
settlement of the case, but it also should be the means of pre- 
venting a recurrence of the same kind of accidents. 

The merit system adopted by many companies, while belonging 
more properly to the transportation department, nevertheless, 
furnishes fine opportunities for assistance from the claim depart- 
ment. It has undoubtedly been of vast benefit to the operating 
companies and to their employees and has been the means of 
improving the service all along the line, making the men more 
ambitious and increasing their efficiency. 

The co-operation between the claim and the transportation 
departments should cover a field much broader than that which 
has the prevention of accidents in view. Both departments 
should display keen interest in the question of discipline to help 
or injure a man’s future prospects. On occasions where such 
discipline is necessary the golden rule is a safe guide, and sat- 
isfactory results are sure to follow its application. If it be- 
comes necessary to discipline the man by dismissing him, it 
should be remembered by both departments that the kindly way 
of doing it means his future friendship for the company. 

In all cases of accidents in which employees are at faut, 
the transportation department should be governed by the recom- 
mendations of the claim department. Platform men should be 
given to understand that the moment they figure in an accident 
they are transferred, temporarily, to the claim department and 
are subject to its orders and will be returned to duty only 
with its consent. 

The concluding thought brings us to the subject of co-oper- 
ation. At the least sign of jealousy between the departments 
the maximum efficiency is bound to disappear. 


During the twelve and one-half years that the Indianapolis, 
Columbus & Southern Traction Company has been operating 
its line the company has paid out only $140 in judgments for 
personal injuries. 


[Vor. XL, No. 14B. 
“AS OTHERS SEE US” 


The following description of the opening days of the to11 
convention of the American Electric Railway Association ap- 
peared in the Oct. 28, 1911, issue of the Tramway and Railway 
World of London. It is interesting as showing the impression 
made by an American electric railway convention upon a 
foreign visitor: 

“TI arrived here on Sunday night, and had a look around the 
Pier on which the meetings are held to see how the prepara- 
tions were going on. I suppose it is general knowledge that 
an exhibition is always held in connection with this conven- 
tion. This exhibition is a really big thing, and the meeting 
hall is at the far end, so that delegates are compelled to make 
their way through the exhibits. It gave me a certain feeling of 
satisfaction to find that, though most of the exhibits were 
nearly finished, there seemed the same ‘night before’ appearance 
that we are apt to think is only to be found in slow-going 
Europe. The Brill people have a great advertisement outdoors 
on top of the exhibition hall. It is a skeleton car outlined in 
green lamps, with the firm’s name, etc., in white lamps along 
the side. There is a complete Brill car and a Gould storage 
battery car on the promenade outside the Pier, and this morning 
an interurban car is being dragged up. 

“The influx of about 3000 visitors (this makes our convention 
look small) seems to tax the capacity even of this city of 
hotels, and the result is that instead of conventioners getting 
reduced prices for hotel accommodation the revision, if there 
is one, takes an upward turn. There is a general opinion, 
fostered and encouraged by the ‘Arabian Nights,’ that a cer- 
tain forty gentlemen who went to a fancy dress ball disguised 
as cream jars came to an untimely end through the cook mis- 
taking them for salad bowls and pouring the oil in—hot. This 
idea is exploded. The gentlemen in question (or perhaps it is 
their progeny) came to Atlantic City and set up hotels. Any- 
way, I am sending this article along while I have money left 
to buy a 2-cent stamp. 

eltas early to say much about the convention itself yet, but 
so far it is obvious that here, as in the old country, not the ~ 
least valuable part of the discussions takes place of an evening, 
while the lowered heads and bursts of laughter, followed by a 
call for the waiter, show that other conventionalities are of an 
international character. 

“Everyone attending the convention wears a badge with a 
long ribbon, $5 being the price for the privilege. The badges 
are of very fine design. The design selected for the badges 
this year suggests the atmosphere of the sea. At the center is 
an American shield, on which are superimposed the flags of 
Canada and Mexico, typifying the international character of 
the membership of the association. On each side of the shield ~ 
are two mermaids, and at the top of the badge is a front end 
of an electric car. The lettering on the badge carries for the 
first time the new name of the association, ‘American Electric _ 
Railway Association.’ The colors of the ribbons attached to — 
the badge vary. Delegates to the American Association wear 
marine blue; Accountants’ Association, orange; Engineering — 
Association, brown; Claim Agents’ Association, green; Trans- 
portation & Traffic Association, gray; Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, red; guests, light blue; ladies, white; associate members, 
purple; members of finance, entertainment and exhibit com- 
mittees of the Manufacturers’ Association, dark blue and red 
stripe. The numbers on the badges correspond to numbers 
which are printed in the list of delegates in attendance at the 
convention. j 

“One tries in vain to think of any European comparison with 
Atlantic City. Nowhere have I seen—and I suppose that out- 
side of America one cannot see—such a business of pleasu 
making. The place has no beauty of its own, but with a gl 
sun, warm weather, and all so obviously enjoying the 
and the sea lazily lapping on the really silvery sanc 


quite easy to forget the ugly flatness of the st : 
country.” 


j 
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ADVANTAGES TO COMMUNITIES THROUGH 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER-POWERS* 


BY JAMES E. HEWES, H. M. BYLLESBY & COMPANY 


It is a long distance between the electrification of a steam 
railroad and an address on the “Advantages to Communities 
Through the Development of Water-Powers,”’ but there is a 
law in physics that the breadth of view enlarges as the square 
of the distance between two points, and it should be an easy 
matter to be on the affirmative side of a subject which has 
no negative. 

LOSS FROM FLOODS 


In the ‘United States during the past year the damage and 
direct loss to the citizens due to floods exceeded $100,000,000. 
During the preceding years corresponding losses to property 
occurred. In addition to the financial loss due to erosion of 
the land and ruining of crops, there is an enormous loss in life. 
Unless one visited the flooded valley of the Mississippi River 
last spring, he cannot conceive the picture of suffering hu- 
manity that existed. -In addition to the loss of life, crops, real 
estate and cattle, there was a great loss to river navigation 
companies due to the floods alone, and many acres of valu- 
able agricultural land and timber were deprived of producing 
power. 

The first great benefit to mankind which would occur by the 
development of water-powers would be the prevention of floods 
and the increase in efficiency of river navigation. This should 
be the first point where the government should use its ener- 
gies for the conservation of water-power. Without in any 
way criticising the conservation policy of the United States 
government, I feel that the present policy, if you can call it 
a policy at all, is “saving at the spigot and leaking at the bung.” 
In other words, it is beginning at the wrong end, or it is going 
too far upstream. 

The small quantity of water that the government may con- 
serve on some little rivulet trickling down the mountainside, 
the only possible use of which may be to encourage tourists to 
come out and look at it, is but a raindrop compared with the 
billions of tons of water carrying in suspension a million tons 
of the cream soil skimmed off of valuable land in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The government should begin down the stream 
and work up. The Mississippi Valley has many water-power 
sites where development would mean prevention of floods, 
cheap navigation and fair income to corporations that could 
be induced to co-operate with the government in the joint de- 
velopment of water-power and the improvement of navigation. 

LARGE DAMS AND SMALL DAMS 

When the government decides to build a dam to improve 
the navigation of a river it should take into consideration the 
fact that every dam not used for the development of electrical 
energy means just so much loss of income to the community, 
and it should be the duty of a body of practical and technical 
men such as your body is to co-operate with the government 
so that instead of building a small dam it might be easily 
proved that a larger dam could be used from which electrical 
energy could be obtained for future generations. This would 
indeed be true conservation. 

It is true that a high dam taking the place of several small 
dams might make it necessary to install a number of locks, but 
the total number of locks would be no greater than if only 
one lock were placed at one dam, because the net rise of the 
river would be no greater. ; 

It might be said that the overflowed area made necessary 
by a large dam would cost considerably more money than the 
area necessary for a small dam, but it would probably be no 
more expensive than the sum of the overflowed area necessary 
for all of the sites which would be replaced by a single high 
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dam. In other words, the cost of such a proposition would 
not be very much greater, I believe, than that of a multitude 
of small dams, and it is quite possible that private corporations 
would be willing to supply the increase in expense of such an 
undertaking for the right to use the energy generated. 

THE GOVERNMENT POLICY 


At the present time when a reliable corporation can see a 
good investment in the development of some tributary stream 
far removed from navigation and where there is no possibility 
of navigation, it is almost impossible to obtain government con- 
sent to build a dam unless provision is made for navigation, 
such as the building of locks on rapids over which even an 
Indian has never paddled his canoe. This compels the com- 
pany to adopt such methods of construction as greatly to bur- 
den the investor. The government also imposes short tenures 
on the rights to use the development—thus, if the rights are 
used, increasing the cost of power to the consumer. 

Most of the large water-power sites to-day are on what 
should be navigable streams, and it should be the government’s 
duty to co-operate with development and heartily to encour- 
age the development where the navigability of the stream would 
be improved or made possible. I believe that if these matters 
were not, as now, politico-theoretical, private enterprises would 
be greatly encouraged. The government could be saved great 
expense if, in the development of navigation and prevention of 
floods, it would willingly co-operate with private enterprises 
and would thus bring about a real conservation of the coun- 
try’s resources. 

COAL CONSUMPTION 


The quantity of coal mined in the year 1900 in the United 
States was 270,000,000 tons; in 1910 the quantity was doubled. 
The population, however, increased but 20 per cent during the 
same period. If this demand for coal continues to increase at 
the same rate it did during the last decade, it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time when the price of coal will be enormously 
increased as the estimated quantity of coal in the ground is 
greatly diminished. 

The cost of mining coal is increasing every year and will 
continue to do so. On the other hand, the improvement in 
the design of prime movers for the generation of electric cur- 
rent has greatly advanced, but the limit has almost been 
reached. An electric generator of 100 per cent efficiency would 
be only 5 per cent more efficient than it is at the present time. 

Improvement in the efficiency of reciprocating engines op- 
erated by steam is not expected. The ultimate efficiency of 
steam turbines and boilers can be predicted. It is therefore 
safe to say that the limit of efficiency of electric generating 
devices is nearly approached unless radical departures from 
present types are made. 

INCREASED TERRITORY OF DISTRIBUTION 


Before the perfection of electrical apparatus the energy of 
a water-power was used at the site. Since that time, with 
the improvement in high-tension apparatus, the field has been 
within a few years broadened from a radius of 1 mile to a 
radius of 200 miles. This brings the use of water-power de- 
velopments at once to such an extent that I dare say it is pos- 
sible to-day to cover the entire area of the United States with 
a network of high-tension lines connecting together with effi- 
cient distribution all of the water-powers capable of develop- 
ment in the United States. 

ADVANTAGES OF IMMEDIATE ACTION 

The conservation of the national water-powers les in the 
use of them now, and not in saving the development of them 
to posterity. There is one other thing more important to save 
to posterity than water-power, namely, coal. Every horse- 
power developed by water conserves its equivalent in coal for 
posterity, and every ton of freight carried by boats on navi- 
gable streams, made navigable by the building of dams and 
locks where electricity is generated and was not generated be- 
fore, means a saving to the shipper and the rate-making bodies 
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of the country have a new basis on which to calculate trans- 
portation. 

European practice has far outstripped the United States in 
the development of navigable rivers, both for water-power and 
transportation purposes. The Rhine carries the majority of 
freight for the territory it passes through. The Mississippi 
River carries so little freight that the competition is not even 
considered as such by the railroad companies. 


REAL CONSERVATION 


These are the big things which we should conserve to the 
people and hand down to posterity—navigable rivers, cheaper 
transportation and developed water-power, the coal remaining 
to heat the bodies of our descendants. 

No available coal is being made, but the sun is pumping the 
water back from the ocean, pouring it upon the high places of 
the earth and is on the job every day. We in this part of the 
world are not making use of it as we should. It is the one 
great perpetual motion, and it would be indeed a great man 
or a great body who should become the medium through which 
the use of this great power plant could be handed down to 
mankind. 

Our first duty in this matter is to see that honest business 
men and properly qualified engineers form a commission, prop- 
erly paid for its services, to determine a broad plan for the 
development of river navigation and water-power wherever 
power can be developed advantageously when a dam must be 
used for navigation. 

A commission that would accomplish the control of floods 
of the Mississippi Valley and its tributaries and improve the 
navigation of the river would be doing a bigger thing for pos- 
terity than the digging of the Panama Canal or anything else 
that has ever been done by any single government for its 
people. 

There is in the United States to-day, available in water- 
powers of considerable extent, 36,000,000 kw of energy, of 
which 6,000,000 kw has been developed. The direct result of 
the development of this large total amount of energy would 
be the saving of one-half of the total amount of coal being 
mined in the United States to-day, but this would not result im 
the actual saving of one-half of the coal to posterity, as it 
would create and make possible new industries and reduce the 
price of many commodities of the United States. For example, 
the manufacture of fertilizer, which has now become a com- 
mercial. success by taking the nitrogen of the air and putting 
it into commercial. form, is now waiting on cheap power de- 
velopment. 

MODERN ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 


Now, coming down to the more intimate operation of water- 
power developments, we reach a very revolutionary period, and 
the subject is quite new. Heretofore we have considered a 
water-power as the old soldier to fall back upon to carry the 
main body of our load, but we have a new point of view, caused 
by the great increase in efficiency of steam prime movers. Ju 
many instances it is profitable to carry the main body of the 
load on the steam-power house and let the water-power plants, 
which have considerable storage behind them, take care of the 
peaks. This will allow the steam plant to run on a 100 per 
cent load factor, thus producing the maximum income from 
the investment, and under such operation many steam plants 
can compete successfully with water-power plants. This pre- 
sents a viewpoint of which but few of us realize the import- 
ance. It is this: There are many water-power developments 
commercially possible with the use of steam auxiliaries, but 
there are only a few water-powers that can be developed to 
the maximuth capacity of the stream that can be used without 
steam auxiliary. 

bg Ss BYLLESBY OPERATIONS 


H. M. Byllesby & Company own and operate ten or twelve 
properties of water-power development on the watershed of 
the Mississippi River. The locations are as follows: Cannon 
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Falls, Minn., Mankato, Minn., Apple River, Wis., several de- 
velopments in or near : Minneapolis, Minn., also an electric 
lighting and steam-heating property at St. Paul, Minn. 

On the New River in West Virginia we have developed two 
water-powers, and there are two other water-powers which 
will be developed in the near future. This installation on the 
New River is unique in that almost one-half of the entire 
market for the power developed is for coal mines. 

We are about to develop a large installation on the Caney 
Fork River in the near future, to supply Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, Tenn., with power. 

In conjunction with E. W. Clark & Company, we have de- 
veloped on the Ocooce River, in Tennessee, 20,000 hp, and are 
now building an additional development of 15,000 hp. 

We are building a 150-mile, 125,000-volt transmission line 
between Chattanooga and Nashville for the distribution of this 
power to these two cities, and we have just completed a trans- 
mission line into Knoxville, Tenn., and Rome, Ga. By the 
time this project has reached its full development stage we 
shall be able to supply electric current to every town and city 
in three-fourths of the state of Tennessee. 


OBSTACLES TO DEVELOPMENT 


One of the relics of barbarism that have handicapped a great 
many water-power developments is the fact that the sluicing 
of logs down a stream is considered by the government oi 
more importance than the power of the stream. As an ex- 
ample: One of the water-power developments which we own, 
supplying current to Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., was 
compelled to shut down for several days while logs were 
sluiced down the river. 

The conservation idea of this state of affairs works back- 
ward. The waste of water in dollars and cents could produce 
electric current, the income of which would be greater than 
the logs. On the other hand, by aiding the lumbermen and 
wasting this water, the government enabled the lumberman to 
cut from the public domain trees that would have been more 
valuable to posterity than they are to-day, and probably at 
such time transportation facilities would not require that an 
entire river be wasted to carry the logs over a structure pri- 
marily erected to save the water of the stream. 


GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION 


In connection with the development which we own and op- 
erate at Minneapolis, I point out a peculiar attitude that the 
government has adopted, but I am not referring to the present 
administration. The government has been building a dam for 
a number of years. The method of building this dam would 
bankrupt an ordinary contractor, but while it is expensive to 
the government, the people, especially the laborers who work 
on the dam, are reaping the benefit of it. The plans of the 
development have changed a number of times since its con- 
ception. The method of developing power from this dam has 
been necessarily changed because of the developments of elec- 
trical apparatus during the past decade. However, the dam 
is held as a menace to “grasping corporations” by the people, 
and the various demonstrations that have passed in review in- 
dicate that a government dam near a large city on a big river 
is the best platform an aspiring candidate can use for political 
advancement. In the meantime the development and sale of 
electric power has gone ahead in spite of this “awful menace,” 
and I can safely say that the demand for power is so great that 
by the time this dam is completed the amount of power gen- 
erated will be a small proportion of the demand. 

The government cannot afford to enter into the sale and 
distribution of electric current, because it is not equipped to 
enter into the manufacture and sale of a commodity that must 
be used at the same instant it is genefated. Electric current — 
is peculiar in that it is the only commodity that must be used 
the instant it is generated. It is not the function of the govern- 


ment to enter into such a business as that of manufacturing — 
electricity. 4 
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TUESDAY MEETING OF THE ACCOUNTANTS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


The Tuesday meeting of the Accountants’ Association was 
called to order in the Orange Room at 10 a. m. by President 
Young. 

The first business before the meeting was the presentation 
of the report of the committee on interline accounting. L. T. 
Hixson, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Com- 
pany, the chairman of this committee, stated that the commit- 
tee had nothing to offer at this time in addition to the report 
presented last year. No new developments in relation to this 
subject had taken place, and the plans outlined in the 1911 
committee report for interline accounting had proved satis- 
factory. 

DESTRUCTION OF RECORDS 


The report of the committee on destruction of records was 
then read by L. T. Hixson. 

H. S. Swift, Toledo Railways & Light Company, in 
discussing the report of the committee on destruction of 
records, said that the variations in the individual records of 
the electric lines made it exceedingly difficult for them to 
keep records of all of their operations for a long term of 
years. The burden of doing this would rest very heavily on 
the electric carriers. For instance, some city lines used tickets 
for their regular fares to such an extent that a large capacity 
for storage would be required if they should try to keep 
all the tickets for any considerable length of time. If such 
tickets were not kept with great care they might fall into the 
hands of outsiders, who would use them again. The chances 
of rebate on tickets of this character were very small, as the 
rates of fare involved were usually slight in amount. The 
report contained references to a great many papers and items 
not used by all electric carriers. Each of the items, how- 
ever, was in use by one or more carriers located in some 
parts of the country. The committee was guided in its con- 
sideration of the matter by the general conditions existing 
throughout the country. The conditions with which electric 
railway companies were surrounded were very different from 
those that existed on steam railways. Practically all steam 
roads had large terminals. The majority of electric lines, 
however, had no terminals whatever in the sections of the 
city where their general offices were located. They rented 
rooms or floors in a building as a rule. If such companies 
were required to provide for the storage of a large amount 
of records they would have to go to some expense, because 
such records, if kept, would have to be filed in such a way 
that they could be found at any time. The committee had 
to get together and make some recommendation. Its con- 
clusions were based upon suggestions from the members of 
the committee and some compromises. In a general way 
consideration was given to the subject of what records electric 
railways would need in order to have a history of impor- 
tant matters in their business. It did not seem necessary 
to the committee to keep some of the records as long as 
this report recommended. The committee tried, however, to 

-name reasonable periods of time in each case. 

President Young said that the terms of years named or 
recommended by the association should be considered with 
great care because of the great volume of papers concerned 
in the policy followed by the companies in this respect. 

-Mr. Hixson raised a question about the definition of con- 
ductors’ trip reports, and said that this term was construed dif- 
ferently by various companies. 

Mr. Swift said that the envelopes used by conductors were 
taken as the basis of returns by some companies, and that 
each road would have to decide for itself what constituted con- 
ductors’ reports. 

C. L, S. Tingley, American Railways Company, asked about 
_the attitude of the claim department toward the destruction of 
trainmen’s reports. 
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Mr. Swift said that some claim departments asked that 
reports’ of this character be kept for.four years. ‘The time 
would vary, of course, with the different companies. 

W. H. Forse, Jr., Union Traction Company of Indiana, asked 
a question regarding the time fixed for the retention of way- 
bills. He said that the unit of value was so small on the 
electric railway as compared with the steam road that it ap- 
peared as if three years would be a very long time.to keep 
waybills. Ifa claim was to be made on a waybill it would be 
presented ordinarily in a short time after the shipment was 
carried. If waybills were to be kept a long time the records 
would be voluminous. 

Mr. Swift said that the question came up in regard to the 
different practices of companies, some of which had only local 
waybills with small charges, while others had traffic arrange- 
ments with steam railways and many waybills involving large 
amounts. ‘ 

Mr. Forse said that some roads required great detail. of 
records in their accounting, while others did not, and those 
that did not care for voluminous records should not be bur- 
dened unduly. 

Mr. Swift said that the idea of the committee was that -ulti- 
mately the report on this subject would be referred to the 
classification committee. 

W. G. Nicholson, Omaha & Council Bluffs Street Railway, 
thought that all supporting papers should be held for.the same 
time as the vouchers to which they belonged. 

Mr. Swift thought that if carriers wanted to destroy defect 
or repair cards and to keep the vouchers to which they be- 
longed, they should be able to reduce the amount of voucher 
storage in this way. 

M. R. Boylan, Public Service Railway of Newark, thought 
that vouchers ought not to be destroyed at all. They should 
be kept in the office as long as the arrangement of files per- 
mitted and should be sent then to a storage warehouse. 

J. C. Collins, New York State Railways, spoke of one case 
in his experience where a claim was presented twenty years 
after payment. The company was able to protect itself by 
producing not only the original voucher but also the bank 
draft with which payment was made. 

Mr. Tingley said that the records were likely to become 
exceedingly bulky. While the committee had devoted a great 
deal of time to the report on this subject, it seemed as if the 
various members of the association who were greatly inter- 
ested in it should have an opportunity to consider it fully 
before final action was taken. He, therefore, moved that the 
committee be continued and that an opportunity be given to 
the members to consider the details of the report and make 
suggestions regarding them to the committee. This motion 
was carried. 

President Young then announced the appointment of the 
convention committees as follows: 

Committee on resolutions: J. C. Collins, C. C. Trees 
and W. G. Nicholson. 

Committee on nominations: F. E. Smith, Thomas B. 
Kilfoyle, W. G. Nicholson, A. C. Henry and F. E. Wilkin. 

Following the suggestion made by Mr. Young in his 
presidential address, Mr. Hixson recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five to further the education 
of any accountants who desired to take up the study of 
electric railway matters. This committee was appointed, 
as follows: F. J. Pryor, Jr., W. H. Forse, Jr., N. E.. Stubbs, 
F. B. Lasher and J. H. Neal. 


DISCUSSION ON ADDRESS OF MR. HAGENAH 


William J. Hagenah, public utility statistician, Chicago, 
Ill., then presented an address on the subject “Intangible 


Values of Electric Railways and Their Determination from 


Accounts.” 
where in this issue. 

President Young said that the paper was a most impor- 
tant one. It was difficult for anyone without giving the 


An abstract of this address is published else- 
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paper thorough study, to discuss it at great length, but he 
was sure that the paper was so thorough and the range 
so wide that all could find something to point out. 

W. F. Ham, Washington Railway & Electric Company, 
spoke of the extreme difficulty that might often attend the 
ascertainment of intangible values where records of the 
companies were incomplete. It often happened that the 
present companies were the outgrowth of a number of 
small companies that had been consolidated and their rec- 
ords may have been either lost or destroyed, and under 
those conditions it would be a much more difficult propo- 
sition to ascertain these values than if the searcher had 
everything just as he would like to have it. 

C. L. S. Tingley, American Railways Company, said that 
one of the companies which he represented had caused some 
trouble, as its treasurer had been a defaulter and committed 
suicide. When the property was acquired no records of capital 
expenditures could be found. New records had therefore to 
be created. 

Mr. Tingley also mentioned Mr. Hagenah’s recognition 
of the present state of mind of the public as to competitive 
conditions in public utilities. In the larger cities the ad- 
vantage of monopoly was very well recognized, but in 
some of the smaller cities competition was still urged in 
public utilities by the public, which did not recognize the 
benefits of monopoly of ownership and management in a 
single community. 

George Weston, engineer Board of Supervising Engineers, 
Chicago, spoke of the methods adopted in the determination of 
intangible values in Chicago. The method used in Chicago 


was outlined in detail in the reports of valuation of the dif-: 


ferent companies, Briefly, it consisted of the following: Each 
operating line was taken as a unit and the earnings and ex- 
penses were determined. That was again reduced to a car 
mileage basis. Then the interest charges for each particular 
route were distributed per car mile. On each line where a 
fixed valuation, such as for track, overhead material, etc., 
could be made the capitalization for that particular line was 
allotted and the percentage of interest was determined for 
this property. Elements of property, such as cars, office build- 
ings, power plants and materials that were in general use, 
were distributed on a car-mile basis over the entire property. 
Then the earnings were estimated on a basis of increased 
population. It was not necessary to go into the detail of 
the computation, because it was different with each -road. 

President Young asked Mr. Weston whether he referred to 
accounts of the company in determining intangible values. 

Mr. Weston said that the company accounts regarding the 
operating expenses were taken absolutely, and the income ac- 
count, of course, as supplied by the company, was taken for 
this work. The earnings that had been given were increased 
year by year by a predetermined rate compounded, giving the 
future earnings over a period that was agreed upon to be 
considered as proper in the endeavor to determine the intangible 
value. In the Chicago valuations calculation was made upon 
the time it would take to construct or create a property equal 
to the existing property. This period was finally agreed upon 
between the parties interested as eighteen months for all lines; 
such lines or parts of lines as had franchise lives longer than 
that were allowed the actual term of franchise life. The esti- 
mated net earnings to be derived by the company from each 
line for its franchise life constituted the basis for determina- 
tion of the franchise values. 

J. J. Burleigh, Public Service Railway of Newark, asked Mr. 
Weston whether the franchise was treated as property having 
value. 

Mr. Weston said that he was not prepared to recommend 
this method or to state definitely that there was any fixed 
value to a franchise. He had described the way in which that 
_ question was treated in the valuations connected with the orig- 
inal ordinances. It was contended, and there was considerable 
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merit in the proposition, that a franchise that was granted 
without compensation carried with it no intrinsic value. It 
was true that a valuation made up of the physical property, 
with such overhead charges as could be calculated, did not fur- 
nish the full value of any property. There were many ways 
of determining what the full value was. Whether it was 
proper to arrive at it on the basis of a franchise value he was 
not prepared to state positively. That was one way. Those 
matters were generally the result of understanding and agree- 
ment between the parties that were negotiating a sale or 2 
transfer, or if it was a matter of valuation of an existing pub- 
lic utility that was acquired by a municipal, state or national 
government and a question of difference arose between the val- 
uators and the owners of the property as to the correctness or 
the fairness of the valuation, it was generally brought 
up by the public utility property, and either it was taken up 
again by the valuation commission, or the public utility cor- 
poration made its explanation as to what it considered to 
be its‘right in the premises to the authorities in charge of the 
matter. In some instances the final valuation of the prop- 
erty that was mutually agreed upon was determined by a 
compromise of the valuation, as presented by the valuation 
commission; and of the arguments and analysis of the side 
of the question presented by the company. To attempt to set 
down any fixed rules to govern those points was rather 
difficult. He had not as yet worked out fully in his own mind 
what was a good, fixed rule to follow. 

F. E. Smith, Chicago Railways, said that one of the 
costs on the books of street railway companies at present 
was for property which had entirely disappeared. In valuing 
a property for rate purposes, did Mr. Hagenah think that 
that property, which at the time was probably the best that. 
could be secured for the service, should now be given a value, 
even though it had disappeared? 

Mr. Hagenah, in closing the discussion, said that the first 
question asked was as to the difficulty of computing intangible 
values where the records of companies were incomplete. 
There was no question but that this very much increased the 
difficulty. It did not, however, destroy the possibility of ob- 
taining some conception of the intangible value. First of all 
there should be a beginning with the assumption that if the 
utility had an intangible value which it desired to have allowed 
in a rate case, it should be required to prove that value. The 
very fact that the records were not available did not prove 
that the value was not there. The misfortune applied merely 
to the proof of the value and not to its existence. Where the 
records were incomplete it was possible from analysis cover- 
ing the records so far as they went to find the ratio of the 
profits which had accrued under the operation of the company 
during the history of the records as far as they went. Where 
the records of the company were incomplete it was possible 
to go to other companies operating under conditions 


_very similar to those of the company in question and thereby 


obtain the facts required. It had been possible in the State 
of Wisconsin to compute the so-called “going costs” of a 


numbet of companies whose records were complete through 
_a long period of years, in most instances through the entire 


history of the company. In those instances where the records 
were not complete the information obtained from companies 
operating under very similar circumstances was applied. Mr. 
Hagenah knew personally of a large electric light, railway 
ang gas company where the records were incomplete, but 
the history of the records obtainable, the growth of the com- 
munity, the periods through which it had passed were BO fon 
similar to those of other companies that it was possible pie a 
supplement the records of one by’ those of another. 


Mr. Hagenah said. He thought it was fortunate — 
utility industries of the country that this question. he 
much consideration. Many of the losses which 
in business and much of the absurd duplication of pr 
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were due to a lack of proper understanding on the part of 
‘the public with respect to the monopolistic character of a 
utility and the idea that it could succeed only where the public 
recognized the inherent nature of the industry which it was 
trying to compel to furnish it with. proper service. 

It had been Mr. Hagenah’s experience to appear before 
a number of legislative bodies and also before a number 
of municipal bodies where sthe problems pertaining to the 
duplication of property were at issue, and he thought it 
was most unfortunate that the great utility associations 
were not represented at these meetings. If the associa- 
tions had representatives to represent the entire invest- 
ment for the United States and to present the facts, and 
all of them, in a clear, logical and convincing way, taking 
sufficient time to do it, he had no doubt that any legisla- 
tive committee could in due time be made to see the 
absolute ridiculousness of endeavoring to compel utilities 
to compete through the duplication of franchises and then 
to expect a reasonable rate of return on the valuation 
based on the physical value alone. The problem could be 
reached safely through proper discussion with bodies hav- 
ing authority to prepare statutes or municipal regulations. 
This was being worked out very well in the larger cities 
and in the more important states, but not as yet in the 
so-called small states or in the small cities. There edu- 
cation had commenced, and there the effort of the larger 
utilities throughout the United States might very profit- 
ably be applied. 

Mr. Hagenah agreed with Mr. Weston that there was no 
one particular method which would always give the proper 
measure of the intangible value. It was necessary to 
analyze conditions from the different sources of informa- 
tion. There should, however, be no confusion after the 
valuation of a franchise and the determination of the going 
cost. It was very possible that in a commercial sense a 
franchise had a value. But from this it did not: follow that 
such franchise had a value to the public in computing its 
reasonable rate of return. The franchise was granted to 
the company, it would be assumed, without compensation. 
When the question of a reasonable rate of return arose, 
it was but fair to the public that this franchise, which was 
granted to capital for the purpose of serving the public, 
should not form the basis of an element of value as against 
the public. From the standpoint of a sale and the com- 
mercial feature, the franchise, however, had value just as 
had a bond. 

Mr. Burleigh spoke of the Consolidated Gas decision, 
where the Supreme Court recognized that the franchise had 
a value as against the public in a rate case. 

Mr. Hagenah said that in this case the companies had 
issued a certain amount of securities. A legislative com- 
mittee authorized the consolidation of these competing 
companies, and so, in order to determine what should be 
the capitalization of the new company, the franchises of the 
two old companies had a certain value given to them. It 
was agreed, in substance, that the capital of the new com- 
pany should be equal to the capital of the outstanding 
companies. The court then held in passing upon this ques- 
tion that since the public had agreed to the capitalization 
and had as a matter of fact fixed the valuation it was 
estopped from denying the reasonableness of the capital 
and the amount in issue. The court thereby recognized 
the franchise value. 

Mr. Burleigh asked whether, following the same reason- 
ing, where a state by its form of law permitted the issue of 
securities on tangible and intangible values, the boards of 
directors determining the amounts of securities, Mr. Hage- 
nah would recognize the securities in a rate-making case. 

Mr. Hagenah said that in so far as this involved a ques- 
tion of law, he was not prepared to answer it, but under 
the conditions explained this was a matter which he would 
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take into consideration in determining what amount or 
value should be allowed over and above the bare physical 
value. 

In regard to the obsolescence of equipment, Mr. Hage- 
nah said this important point, it was thought, should be 
allowed as an element of going business. He knew of a 
number of instances where utilities had purchased large 
reciprocating engines which never had been installed be- 
cause of the development of the turbine to a state of high 
efficiency before the engines could be installed. The same 
statement was true of a number of cars where the obso- 
lescence did not occur so quickly, but at some stage dur- 
ing the life of the property the company was required to 
make a change in its equipment long before the time the 
normal life of the service would indicate, because there 
were certain inherent risks in the business which were 
greater than the risks anticipated. This risk might be 
taken care of by requiring a greater rate of return, but 
since the depreciation was computed on an assumed normal 
life of the property, and the entire operating expense of 
that property was computed on that normal condition, 
wherever the progress of the art or casualty involved a 
change, he would take care of that as a growing cost of the 
investment. 

Mr. Burleigh asked Mr. Hagenah if, in arriving at the 
intangible values of a consolidated property whose early 
records had entirely disappeared, he would regard it as a 
fair method to take the outstanding securities as the value of 
the whole property? 

Mr. Hagenah said he would not take that as the final or 
conclusive basis of value, but he would take that into consid- 
eration as a measure of the value, also the terms upon which 
the consolidation was made and the physical property which 
existed at the earliest date when a record of it was available. 
It would be difficult to answer that either by yes or no, but 
an analysis would be made from all the facts which could 
reasonably be obtained. 

Mr. Burleigh asked Mr. Hagenah if, in case the same 
securities were selling in the open market and had been doing 
so for a number of years at approximately their full face 
value, and in some instances more, and their net earnings 
were sufficient to pay a fair return on these existing securities, 
that would add to his belief in them as a fixture, as a value 
of the entire property. 

Mr. Hagenah said he should then want to take up for con- 
sideration whether the rate charged by the company was in 
itself a reasonable rate. He would then want to consider the 
character of service. If he found that the rate was reasonable 
in itself and that the service was of an excellent and efficient 
kind, adequate to all the needs to the community, he would be 
strongly inclined to recognize the values as shown by the 
securities in the open market. It might appear that the profit 
available for interest on those securities was due to a very 
high degree of efficiency and quality of management. If the 
management of one company was very efficient and was able 
to pay a higher rate of return on its securities than another 
company whose management was not so efficient and not so 
progressive and was capable of returning only a small amount 
on it, he would say it would be unfortunate to those who had 
put their money in this going concern to deprive them of all 
the benefits of efficiency and initiative since the funds must 
have been obtained in the competitive markets which were 
not subject to the ordinances or regulations of municipalities, 
but which were governed by the same rules that governed 
the sale of wheat, corn and items of that nature. This would 
strengthen his opinion as to the value of the securities as 
applied to the property value. 

M. W. Glover, Mobile Light & Railroad Company, moved 
that the thanks of the association be extended to Mr, Hagenah 
by a rising vote. The vote was then taken. 

The association then adjourned to meet this morning. 
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EXHIBIT OF GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL 
COMPANY 


In the South Straightaway will be found the General 
Railway Signal Company’s exhibition of types of its appa- 
ratus which have been adopted particularly for interurban 
service. A special feature of this exhibit is demonstrative 
of the fundamentals of continuous track circuit control, 
made possible by the installation of an actual section of 
roadbed, consisting of full-size rails, ties and the complete 
set of relays and auxiliary apparatus for one block. A pair 
of mounted wheels, to represent a train, may be rolled over 
the insulated joints at the ends of the block, and thus the 
conditions surrounding the movement of a train over an 
interurban line equipped with track-circuit-controlled 
automatic block signals are reproduced and the following 
cardinal features of continuous track circuit control are 
demonstrated: 

(a) Continuous control of the signal by the presence 
of the wheels on the rails. 

(b) Broken rail protection. 

(c) Indication by signals of equipment fouling main 
line. 

(d) Indication by 
switches. 

The track installation includes the latest type of reactance 
bonds and their housings, which provide for the passage of 
the direct current through the rails and the impedance of 
the passage of alternating current. Some of the other 
apparatus and material illustrated includes light signals, 
arranged to give the aspects for permissive operation on 
single-track roads and similar to those installed on the 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern and the Union Trac- 
tion Company of Indiana; various types of signal mechan- 
ism, illustrating the equipment on numerous electric roads, 
automatic train, stops, polyphase track and line relays, 
switch boxes, relay boxes, lightning arresters—all intended 
to illustrate the attention which the engineers of this 
company have given to developing new apparatus and 
applying old apparatus to electrically operated railroads. 


signals of open or _ misplaced 


PROGRESS OF PREPAYMENT SYSTEM IN ENG- 
LAND 


A representative of the International P. A. Y. E. Tram Car 
Company, Ltd., London, Eng., which is the European repre- 
sentative of the Prepayment Car Sales Company, New York, 
has recently returned from England with some interesting 
information regarding the development of the prepayment 
idea in that country. He states that the pioneer English in- 
stallation, namely, that on the Saltwell division of the Gates- 
head & District Tramways Company, described in the Etec- 
TRIC RAILWAY JoURNAL for Aug. 3, 1912, is proving very suc- 
cessful. The prepayment cars on this division are earning 7 
shillings per car a day more than the ordinary cars in the 
same service. As the total cost of conversion to prepayment 
operation, including the license fee, was but £70, this means 
that the increased revenue alone will make up this cost in 
about six months’ operation. 

On Sept. 24 the company exhibited at the West Ham con- 
vention of the Municipal Tramways Association a life-size 
model of a standard pay-as-you-enter platform as adapted to 
the requirements of the Gateshead & District system; an 
entirely new style of bus platform intended for the London 
General Omnibus Company, and a series of automatic ticket 
machines which deliver receipts of various colors, depending 
upon the length of the ride or the zone to which the passenger 
is traveling. The necessity for checking zone fare riders is 
apparent from a careful estimate that the London General 
Omnibus Company alone loses £80,000 annually on account of 
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missed fares, exclusive of over-riding. Should the experi- 
mental prepayment omnibus constructed for this company 
prove satisfactory an order will be placed for 4,000 vehicles 
of similar type. A feature of the new bus which created much 
interest was the platform for giving a definite station for the 
conductor and ample entrance and exit aisles for the passen- 
gers without occupying any more street space or seating 
fewer passengers than the present buses. 

The Aberdeen Corporation Trdmways have arranged to put 
in operation six double-deck prepayment cars as a prelim- 
inary to further installations. The pioneer application of the 
prepayment system to street railway zone fare operation will 
be made by the Leicester Tramways, which has entered into a 
blanket contract for its entire system, covering about 175 
cars. The service, however, will begin with cars now under 
way. 


THE UNION LIGHT SIGNALING 


Light signals visible at long distances, even in the 
brightest sunlight, are being exhibited by the Union Switch 
& Signal Company at spaces 400 and 412 South Straight- 
away. These signals are the result of careful development 
work made under operating conditions and represent late 
advances made in interurban signaling. 

Particular attention has been given to the matter of 
hooding the signals so as to shield the lens from sunlight. 
The lens is provided with an especially designed shield, 
just like the visor on a cap, so that at a distance the lens 
looks as if it were at the bottom of a deep dark well. Such 
a signal, using a green lens for the clear or proceed indica- 
tion, can be clearly seen at a distance of at least 1600 ft. 
even in the brighest sunlight, and at night three or four 
times that distance. The red or stop indication can be 
seen at a distance of 2,500 ft. in daylight and two or three 
times as far at night. This hooding scheme makes it pos- 
sible to secure a good distinct signal indication even at 
great distances without using an excessive amount of 
power back of the lens. In addition to the shield or visor 
a large sheet-steel background is provided to serve as a 
dead field for the bright lens when the signal is seen 
against the sky. 

A complete line of signal apparatus, consisting of elec- 
tric semaphore signals as well as light signals, relays, im- 
pedance bonds, transformers, and, in fact, everything per- 
taining to automatic signals for high-speed interurban 
roads, is included in the exhibit. 


THE DOUBLE-DECK CAR 


The present convention is the first at which any form of 
double-deck car has been exhibited. The double-deck car 
now on exhibit—car No. 6000 of the New York Railways 
Company—by the Prepayment Car Sales Company possesses 
numerous features which are of intense interest to visiting 
railway men. 

It is of the center-entrance type, the floor of the car being 
but Io in. above the level of the street. Passengers entering 
the car do so at this point, deposit their fares in an Interna- 
tional car register and divide into two streams, passing to- 
ward the ends of the car; those desiring to reach the opest 
deck find stairways at each end. 

One of the most remarkable points about this new double- 
deck car is that its height is only 17 in. more than that of 
the average surface car. The over-all height of the car is 
12 ft. 10 in, or just about the same height as the ordinary 


steam coach, Ample head-room is provided in both lower and 
upper decks, 


The seating capacity of this car is forty-one on the ica 
deck and forty- -seven on the upper—making a total of eighty- si 
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eight. Standing room ample for eight-three more passengers 
is available, so making the total car capacity, seated and 
standing, 181. The car has, however, accommodated a total 
of 190 passengers during its service on Broadway. 

Some of the interesting points to be considered in connection 
with this car may be mentioned, as follows: 

The braking power applied to the wheels is automatically 
varied, according to the number of passengers on board. 

In winter time the ventilation of the car will be regulated 
automatically, according to the passengers carried. 

The door control circuits are so interconnected with the 
motors that the doors cannot be opened until the car has 
some to a stop. The car cannot be started until the doors 
have been closed. 

The fenders are also so interconnected with the control 
that when an obstruction trips the fender power is auto- 
matically shut off and emergency braking applied. A handle 
is also provided above the conductor’s head, by means of which 
he may shut off power, apply the brakes and so stop the car. 

The weight per seated passenger on this car is well below 
500 Ib., and the weight at maximum load is considerably be- 
low 300 Ib. 

The Prepayment Car Sales Company has “imported” Mr. 
Walker from the New York Railways Company to “con- 
ductor” the car during its visit to the convention, and Mr. 
Walker puts up the real New York information to all ques- 
tions asked him. 

The double-deck car has been blocked up on the track, 
and is in operating condition, to show the various features in 
connection with the control. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


This company is exhibiting three trucks in spaces 361-363. 
One is a motor truck, class 79-25, built for the Portiand, Gray 
& Lewiston Railroad; wheelbase, 79 in.; center-pin load, 
25,000 Ib.; axles, EB-1; journals, 4%4 in. x 8 in.; wheels, 
standard forged rolled steel, 36-in. diameter. This truck is 
shown complete with W. E. & M. Company’s motors No, 304. 
Another truck, class 78-22-A, was built for the Mesaba Rail- 
way; wheelbase, 78 in.; center-pin load, 22,000 Ilb.; motors, 
GE-227; wheels, standard forged rolled steel, 35-in. diameter ; 
axies, EB; journals, 4% in. x 8 in. The third truck is a city 
truck, class 48-14, H-2, built for the Washington Railway and 
Electric Company, Washington, D. C.; gage, 4 ft. 8% in.; 
service, city passenger; center-pin load, 14,000 lb.; wheelbase, 
48 in.; motors, GE-200-A and W. E. & M. Company 324; 
wheels, 28-in. diameter; axles, 4-in. diameter at motor bear- 
ings; journals, 334 in. x 7 in. Another feature of the exhibit 
is the vauclain centering side bearing, which keeps the car 
from nosing and reduces the wheel-flange wear. 


EXHIBITIONS OF ELECTRIC WELDING TO-DAY 


The Indianapolis Switch & Frog Company is planning to give 
several exhibits of its system of electric welding with its port- 
able electric welder to-day on its track space between the Saddle 
& Sirloin Club and the Exhibition Hall. It has been impossible 
to give these exhibits earlier, partly on account of the weather 
and partly because of delay in securing the necessary electrical 
connection for energy. Exhibits will be conducted at 10 a. m., 
II a. m. and noon and also at 2:30 p. m. Through the courtesy 
of the Chicago City Railway the company has been supplied 


with thermometers with worn keyways and bearings, and these 


will be renewed as a part of the exhibit. The test will also in- 
elude a demonstration of the method followed by the welding 
company in welding bonding plates. This evening another ex- 
hibit will be held at the corner of Forty-seventh and Halsted 
Streets to show how the portable welder can be used to reclaim 
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LORAIN SPECIAL WORK DISPLAY 


The exhibit of the Lorain Steel Company, occupying 
spaces 301 to 335, contains what is perhaps the largest 
switch piece of street railway special work ever made. It 
was made for the Transit Development Company of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and is to be placed in the Fulton Street tracks 
near Court Square, where a double slip switch is installed. 
The piece is made of open-hearth steel, with manganese 
steel wearing plates covering almost the entire length. It 
is 28 ft. long over all and consists of two tongue switches, 
two mates and one frog, all united in a single casting. The 
tongue switches are of the Tadpole type corresponding in 
depth and section with a 9g-in. rail weighing 117 lb. per 
yard. The total weight of the finished piece is 7500 lb., and 
two castings only of this type are required to complete 
one double slip switch, thus reducing the number of sep- 
arate switch pieces from ten to two besides eliminating 
entirely sixteen joints. 

Other interesting pieces shown are Tadpole tongue 
switches, mates and frogs, in cast steel, manganese steel 
and iron-bound types respectively, from 100-ft. to 250-ft. 
radius, frogs for interurban or steam track of solid cast 
manganese steel, rolled manganese steel and combinations 
of both. 


STORAGE BATTERY CARS 


The Federal Storage Battery Car Company, Silver Lake, 
N. J., has no exhibit, but Ralph H. Beach, president of the 
company, is in attendance and is enthusiastic over the success 
of the Beach-Edison storage battery cars. This system has 
recently been invading the field of heavy electric traction with 
great success, and many steam railroads have one or more cars 
in trial service. The latest order taken by Mr. Beach is with 
the Erie Railroad for a five-car train to be used in suburban 
service out of New York. The cars are to be of Erie standard 
passenger coach type, and the five-car train is to be made up of 
two motor cars, one at each end of the train, and three trail 
cars. The Federal Storage Battery Car Company will supply 
the two motor cars and the entire electric equipment. The 
trail-car bodies will be furnished by the Erie Railroad. Each 
motor car will be equipped with four 50-hp motors, and the 
Beach-Edison system of electric drive will be used, with an 
idle wheel on each axle and roller bearings for each car journal. 
The batteries will be carried in one end of each motor car 
and are to consist of 500 A-12 Beach-Edison cells for each car. 
The train will be completed about Feb. 1 and will be put in 
trial service on the Greenwood Lake division of the Erie Rail- 
road, The tests will be a very interesting trial of the use of 
storage batteries for steam railway terminal electrification, and 
for this service they present marked advantages, notably be- 
cause they eliminate the necessity of any system of current 
supply in the train yards. 


The Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, which built 
the 9-ft. gate valves for the Ontario Power Company at Niagara 
Falls, is exhibiting a line of valves for water and steam. Among 
these is a cast-steel Monel metal mounted blow-off valve, which 
is designed with a very long neck for the bonnet. This keeps 
the heat away from the stuffing box as the long neck radiates 
it rapidly. The rising seat is made in two pieces which revolve 
one upon the other and which are contained loosely by the ring 
from the rising stem, the free movement preventing grooving. 
An electrically operated gate valve is also exhibited. This is 
equipped with a small motor the pinion of which can be thrown 
clear from the gear when it is desired to operate the valve by 
hand. A lost-motion device permits the stem to be turned 
from three-quarters of a revolution before the load is placed 
on the motor, permitting the motor to start light. 


720 
Among the. Exhibits 


The Sterling Varnish Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has its 
usual standard No. 1 exhibit, consisting of insulating varnishes 
and iron enamel paint. 

*x* * * 

The Union Electric Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa.,.has no 
exhibit, but its interests are well looked after by George Pro- 
vost, T. M. Cluley and R. M. Kerschner. 

++ ae 


William C. Wood, of the New York Switch & Crossing 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., has no exhibit, but is present at 
the convention to meet his many customers and friends. 

eek ok 


The John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., is 
showing a complete line of Roebling wire products, including 
bare wire, wire rope and fittings, insulated wires and cables, 
trolley wire, made-up car cables and motor leads. 

x Ox Ox 

The exhibit of the National Malleable Castings Company 
includes the new National anti-rail creeper, tie plate and rail 
brace. This device is of simple and substantial construction. 
It grips both the base and ball of the rail, thus making the 
anti-creeping feature more positive. 

* * * 

The Universal Lubricating Company, Cleveland, space 
622, is displaying the Tulc lubricant in its different grades 
for armature, motor axle bearings and hollow-shaft trolley 
wheels. This lubricant continues to win friends among the 
most careful operators of both city and interurban electric 
railway systems. 

x * * 

The National Tube Company has on exhibit a machine for 
testing “Shelby” overhead trolley poles. This machine ap- 
proximates severe stresses and infallibly indicates the presence 
of a permanent “set” in the material or any other imperfec- 
tions which would impair the usefulness of a pole. Users of 
trolley poles should examine this machine and note the method 
whereby defective poles are rejected. 

* x x 

The Electric Traction Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 
showing for the first time a new pilot fender for use on inter- 
urban cars running through city streets. This ferider is light 
and durable and is designed to permit it to fit closely around 
the pilot and to take the required position in front of the 
car to protect against accidents. The fender is portable and 
by means of chains and hooks can be installed on or removed 
from a car in less than a minute. © 

ae ae Oe 

The Mica Insulator Company, New York, is at space 247, 
Machinery Hall. The interesting parts of this exhibit are some 
exceptionally large solid molded mica insulating specialties. A 
strain insulator, weighing over 20 lbs. and more than 1-in. 
thick, of solid molded mica is shown; G. E. and Westinghouse 
railway motor molded mica rings 14-in. in diameter; one gen- 
erator molded mica ring 3 ft. in diameter and all types and 
shapes of molded mica insulation and “micanite” specialties. 

a ke ae 

A complete list of the apparatus and supplies on exhibi- 
tion at the Western Electric Company’s booths would read 
like an unabridged dictionary of railway material. Some 
of the features of the exhibit are Klein construction tools, 
Sampson spot cord, Knutson trolley retrievers and catch- 
ers, Linters air sanders, Columbia gear cases, Holland 
trolley poles, Kalamazoo wheels and Bryant switches and 
wiring devices. Gold electric car heaters and ventilators 
are also shown. The Electrene fire extinguisher, of which 
the Western Electric Company is the exclusive distributor 
in the electrical field, attracts the attention of many visitors, 
_as does also the W. E.-Sturtevant vacuum cleaner, now 
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used by a number of roads for car cleaning. Other features 
of the exhibit are the Electrose power-house specialties, 
Safety strain insulators, from “the baby” to the big ones 
with an electrical value of 100,000 volts; Matthews boltless 
guy clamps, sleet cutters, cable clamps and high-voltage 
switches, and Thomas porcelain insulators. At this booth 
there is a chance to see exactly how the Orr process of 
old-pole reinforcement is carried’ out by means of steel rods 
and concrete without disturbing the overhead work. 


* ek 


The exhibit of the National Brake Company, Buffalo, at 
space 226, consists of brakes and models of the well-known 
Peacock and Ackley adjustible types. Among the more re- 
cent developments is the improved Peacock, which winds from 
the bottom up, so as to bring the chain in a direct line where 
the strain is greatest. Three places are provided for adjust- 
ing the length of the chain. A special type of Peacock, as 
used on the Third Avenue battery cars, is included in the 
exhibit, as is also a special type designed for steam railroad 
cars. 

rear ae 


W. J. Jeaudron, sole United States agent for the Le Car- 
bone Company of Paris, is located in space 258, in the 
southwest corner of Machinery Hall. His exhibit consists 
of carbon brushes of all types for every purpose. All dele- 
gates to the convention who take the trouble to call at 
his booth and register will receive on their arrival home 
an interesting souvenir in the shape of a finely finished car- 
bon paper-weight, on which is engraved in miniature the 
statue commemorating the massacre at Fort Dearborn on 
October 9, 1812. This is opportune, as it is just 100 years 
ago to-day that this event took place. 


* * * 


The American Steel and Wire Company, Chicago, is featur- 
ing portable electric bonding drills and non-corrosive tubular 
steel fence posts in its exhibit this year. The former include 
two types of electric drills, one for the “twin terminal” bonds 
which drills four holes at one time, and a smaller machine 


which drills a single hole for the compressed terminal bond. 


Both machines are mounted on a section of track laid in 
crushed stone ballast. In connection with the track installa- 
tion a section of inverted third-rail similar to the New York 
Central design has been included. The non-corrosive tubular 
steel post which is shown installed in a section of woven-wire 
fence has been on the market but a short time, but its adapta- 
bility has been proved and the demand for this product is be- 
coming general. 
* Ok Ok 


The National Brake & Electric Company’s exhibit, spaces 
17, 19, 21 and 610, includes many interesting devices. Among 
these is a new 550-ft. motor-driven direct-connected air 
compressor with automatic controlling devices. It is built 
along the lines of and is similar to the well-known C. V. S. 
compressors. The compressor has been found to be one 
of the most economical and efficient motor-driven air com- 
pressor units. It is used largely by steam railways for 
signal. service, owing to its automatic features, and is also 
used in shops, power houses, foundries and other places 
where large compressor units are required. Another new 
device shown is a direct suspended type of air compressor. 
This is of the type that is now being used by the New 
York Railways and other large railways throughout the 
country. Portable and stationary air compressors also are 
shown. One of the large exhibits is a portable gasoline- 
driven compressor outfit, which is arranged for horse haul- 


age. This type is used extensively by contractors and by — 


gas and water-works systems for laying and testing gas 
a 


and water mains. There is also shown in the exhibi 
new type AR governor, which has a great many attrac! 
points es a 
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The Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, as has been their 
custom for several years, have their booth arranged ar- 
tistically as a reception and rest room. This space is located 
at the rear of the main hall. 

x * x 


The American Surety Company, New York, is distributing, 
from its booth, space 117, literature relating to the value of 
employee surety bonds especially adapted to electric organi- 
zations. George J. Arnold, manager of this department of 
the American Surety Company, is in attendance. 

x Ok OX 


The Bonney Vehslage Tool Company has an attractive 
exhibit in space 613, between Machinery Hall and the main 
building. Over forty-five types of ticket punches are shown 
in a neat glass-covered case. Fifteen of these types are 
ee used by steam and electric railways. 

* * x 


The Globe Ticket Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., is proud 
to show in space 620 an attractive assortment of street and 
interurban railway tickets, cash fare receipts, books and 
transfer forms. R. C. Osman and E. Elliott are present to 
explain the advantages of the Pope P. M. Coupon transfer. 

ETE: 


A. L. Whipple, whose fame as a faithful servant at these 
- annual conventions is so well established, attends this year 
es the representative of the Ward Equipment Company, of 
New York, for which he is the Chicago agent. The exhibit 
consists principally of the Ward exhaust ventilator for 
street cars. ‘ 
oe aS 
Berry Brothers, Ltd., Detroit, Mich., are showing in their 
booth, No. 30, wood panels attractively finished with their 
varnishes, which typify the kind of finish that can be se- 
cured for cars by the use of this product. Wood panels 
treated with Berry Brothers’ wood stains and railway black 
varnishes are also exhibited. 
ek 


Combination trolley and lighting poles and regular street 
lighting poles are the prominent features of the exhibit which 
the Electric Railway Equipment Company, Cincinnati, is 
making at space 424. Ten specimens are shown with various 
styles of fixtures. The method by which the sections of the 
poles are swedged together is demonstrated. A complete line 
of overhead is included in the exhibit. 

ae 


An entirely new feature at this convention is the exhibit 


Company, of Seattle, which is being demonstrated by J. W. 
Lysons, manager of the company, and F. A. Nelson, inventor 
of the device. This fender is an entirely new departure in 
fender construction. It is operated either automatically or 
by the motorman. This air fender is in use in Portland, Ore., 
and is indorsed by the Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company. It is known as the “Nelson” or “Portland” fender 
and is located in space 207, Machinery Hall. 
ek i Se 


The Wharton people are calling attention to some slight 
changes in their heel-less switch. The wedge part of the 
tightening device to take up the wear has now been im- 
proved by substituting a strong horseshoe-shaped spring 
wedge, thereby making it practically automatic and self-ad- 
justing under all conditions, as accumulations of dirt or ice 
will not affect the function of the spring. This spring is 
forced i in place by the special-shaped bronze screw, and when 
this is. set up sufficiently to give the proper snug working 
dition to the tongue, the Wharton people claim that fur- 
C adjustment can be postponed indefinitely, as the spring’ 
‘ will automatically take up the wear of the bearings 
_ The Wharton people have several of the switches 
cordance with the above at spaces 336 to 344. 
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of an air-controlled fender by the Western Automatic Fender. 
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The United States Metal & Manufacturing Company’s 
booth is a reception parlor in the furnishing of which the 
cushions in the chair seats form a conspicuous feature, be- 
cause they are made of “Texoderm,” a leather substitute 
for car upholstery, which is handled by the United States 
Metal & Manufacturing Company. The exhibit also in- 
cludes samples from the Pollak Steel Company, manufac- 
‘turer of heat-treated axles and forgings, for which the 
United States company is sales agent. Samples of gears 
and pinions manufactured by the Tool Steel Gear & Pinion 
Company are also shown. 


2 


i | 


Among the new things at the exhibit of the Curtain Sup- 
ply Company is an improved closed-groove curtain fixture 
for a small groove. This fixture will opérate in a groove 
\% in. wide by 3 in. deep. A new-type sliding door curtain 
fixture and shield is also shown, which can be mortised into 
the door so that it will slide into the bulkhead with the 
door. A curtain fixture providing a conductor’s hat check 
holder also is shown. The “Csco” diaphragm for vestibules 
of both steam and electric cars in trains, a complete set 
of all-metal rollers with locked adjusting sleeves and a 
diaphragm curtain with automatic releasing handle for use 
with vestibule diaphragms are part of the list of new features. 

* * * 

Newman Clock Company, New York, is located in space 
256. The Chicago convention is the first time this com- 
pany has exhibited. The part of the exhibit most interest- 
ing to railway men is a watchman’s clock, used extensively 
by trackwalkers on steam and electric railways as well as 
in shops, carhouses and manufacturing plants. It is used 
by 1,000 trackwalkers on the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Among the prominent electric 
railways using the clock are the following: New York 
City Railway Company, Illinois Traction System, Milwau- 
kee Electric Railway & Light Company, International Rail- 
way Company, Buffalo, N. Y., and Indiana Union Traction 
Company. 

od ke ES 

The Seeidard Underground Cable Company’s exhibit is in 
space 600, just to the right of the main entrance. It includes 
wire and cable samples as well as accessory material, Realizing 
that its more standard products of trolley wire, weatherproof 
wires, cables, etc, are well known and also can be shown by 
small samples, particular attention is drawn in the exhibit to 
cable terminals, both for outdoor and inside use, cable junction 
boxes, jointing materials, including several sample joints made 
by the use of paper tubes, insulating materials, etc. In addition 
to a pole with an installation of multi-unit D. O. A. terminals 
thereon the. company is displaying a large single-piece, high- 
voltage three-conductor terminal for outdoor use. Third-rail 
terminals for connecting lead-covered or armored feeder cables 
with the third rails also are shown. 

ge te 


The Golden Glow headlight, one of the very new things 
in the field, is exhibited by the Esterline Company, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., space 228. This is an incandescent headlight 
which has very intensive penetration properties. Its suc- 
cess depends to a marked degree upon the Golden Glow 
reflector, which is a green plate-glass parabola, ground ac- 
curately to size and shape and silvered like a mirror. The 
color of the glass is such that the light is reflected in long 
wave lengths and because of this penetrates through the 
dark, fog and mist to a much greater degree than will any 
white light. The representatives of the company who are 
attending the convention have records of several interest- 
ing tests that were recently made and which clearly illus- 
trate the superiority of this headlight. The company is 
also showing the Esterline graphic meters and the Esterline 
Graphic Speed Recorders. 
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The Leeds & Northrup Company, of Philadelphia, makers 
of scientific instruments, is represented by Mr. Charles S. 
Redding. 

* * 

As usual, the Rail Joint Company’s exhibit is composed 
largely of its men, and when the line-up of these men is made 
L. F. Braime is, of course, at the head of the line. The sam- 
ples of joints in the exhibit cover designs for all the various 
requirements of electric railway service. 

ek Ok 

The Dayton Fare Recorder Company, Dayton, Ohio, located 
at spaces 12-14, is showing its recorder on full-size car sec- 
tions. The new near-side installation, with double-face indi- 
cator, is also shown. Another feature of this exhibit is the 
pedestal installation, in which the entire equipment is self- 
contained and designed for center-entrance cars. 

ka kee 

The Archbold-Brady Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has re- 
cently closed a contract with the Detroit United Railway for 
steel catenary bridges to cover several miles of line, constitut- 
‘ing part of the relocated division between Detroit and Mount 
Clemens. This line is being changed from single track on 
highway to double track on private right of way. 

poe os 

The double-deck stepless car of the Hedley-Doyle design, 
which, when recently put in operation on the Broadway line, 
New York City, attracted such widespread and favorable atten- 
tion, is on the exhibit track. This car, which was built by the 
J. G. Brill Company, is the center of a great deal of interest, 
and during parts of yesterday it was filled with men examining 
and discussing its many novel and interesting features. 

* * * 

The display of leak-proof piston-head packing rings, as made 
by the McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, 
in space 603, is very attractive. Leak-proof rings are shown 
in sizes ranging from 1% in. to 36 in. in diameter. These are 
artistically arranged on boards illuminated with numerous 
small incandescent lamps. The four representatives of the 
company present are telling visitors of the economies effected 
on compressors equipped with leak-proof rings. 

* * * 

The Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
located at space 34, is displaying a collection of gears and 
pinions which have been loaned by fifteen electric railways. 
These afford a good means for observing the actual wear of 
the gears and pinions. Among them are a gear and pinion 
from the Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Railway that 
has given 204,196 miles in service and another from the 
Syracuse Rapid Transit Company which has given 173,230 
miles in service. The exhibit also shows two pinions from 
the Cincinnati Traction Company, one of which had given 
320,432 miles in service, the other 347,508 miles. 

* * * 

The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Company has in its 
exhibit its usual display of association standard brakeshoes and 
brakeheads. There is one shoe shown which has a special com- 
position filling in the flangeway, designed to reduce the “squeal- 
ing’ of wheels. Shoes of this pattern have been in use on 
the lines of the New York Railways for the last two years, 
and it is claimed that so far as “squealing” is concerned, these 
shoes are absolutely guiltless. The exhibit shows a new design 
of brakehead for narrow-tread wheels. This head is made 
without slotted ends to receive the brakehead guides. It gives 
a full bearing of the head across the end of the shoe, and it is 
claimed to be both efficient and economical. 

vere &: 

The Albert & J. M. Anderson Manufacturing Company 
has an interesting exhibit in space 70, back of the main 
hall. A cordial invitation is extended to delegates at the 
convention to visit the main power station of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company to inspect some 20,000-amp. re- 
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at the same time is more substantial. The latte 
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mote-control switches of this company’s manufacture in- 
stalled there. Besides standard overhead material and 
Aetna insulation exhibited, some long overhead trolley 
frogs with renewable ends are shown. In this type of frog 
crystallization of the trolley is prevented, making the con- 
struction more durable than old types of frogs. There is 
also exhibited an ingenious charging plug and receptacle 
for storage and vehicle batteries with a capacity of from 
50 amp. to I500 amp. 
2 Ry e% 

The Schutte & Koerting Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is exhibiting the Schutte precision gate valve, a new de- 
parture in gate valves for high pressure and superheat. The 
disks of this valve are carried by toggles connected to a 
sliding cage and which when seating give a powerful lever- 
uge in forcing disk to seat. The motion of disks in seating 
is not a sliding one, but directly on, as in a globe valve. 
Standard Koerting injectors are shown in the largest and 
smallest sizes. Water is circulated from a tank through a 
condenser by a centrifugal pump driven by a motor, the 
flow of water through condenser being sufficient to establish 
a high vacuum. The Koerting fuel oil burner is also shown. 
This burner is now being used by the United States Navy 
on torpedo-boat destroyers and battleships. 

*x* *K * 

The International Register Company, Chicago, is showing 
two types of “International Coin Register” installations, one 
mounted to fit conditions on the standard pay-as-you-enter car 
and one as mounted to fit the special conditions on the 
Boston Elevated. This ‘company’s coin register combines 
the fare box, coin-counting machine and car register into 
one mechanism. All these features are desirable in the ac- 
curate, complete and expeditious collection of fares on either 
prepayment or pay-within cars. The fare-counting mechanism 
is arranged to receive and record pennies, nickels and dimes. 
By using a hardened nickel-chrome vanadium steel in the 
wearing parts, the best possible modern construction has 
been employed. The gong attachment in the upper part of 
the register provides an indication that a fare has been de- 
posited. 

* * * 

The Whitmore Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is exhibiting at space 63 a number of gears and pinions 
which have shown large mileages in service lubricated with 
Whiitmore’s gear protective composition. One that is al- 
ready familiar to railway men on account of the fact that 
this is the fourth consecutive year it has been exhibited 
is a gear and pinion from the Schenectady Railway. Each 
year after the convention it has been put back into service. 
The total mileage is now 195,801. A pinion from the 
Oneida Railway which was also exhibited last year has a 
mileage to date of 147,518.2. An inexpensive gear from 
the Chicago Railways has a record of 151,540 miles and a 
pinion from the same road one of 85,232 miles. A gear 


from the Syracuse Rapid Transit Company has a record 


of 162,569 miles. 
xe 
The McCord Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. is 
featuring its “Universal” weather stripping for new and old 
electric cars. This product is used largely by steam roads 
and its advantages for electric railways are now being dis- 
played. The weather stripping is designed on the leaf- 


spring principle, thus providing against breakdown and 
It can be placed in old car win- 


a 


other operating defects. 
dows, replacing the other types of weather stripping. Th 
company is also showing its all-copper sash for vestibi 


windows. It provides the most permanent installatiot 


increases the wind-pressure-resisting qualities of 1 
The metallic sash also enables a reduction of the r 
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The representatives of Templeton-Kenly & Company, Chi- 
cago, space 216, are calling particular attention to the jacks 
that were extensively used in rehabilitating the traction lines of 
Chicago. 

x Ok Ox 

The Hunter Illuminated Car Sign Company, Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y., saws, besides the standard illuminated signs dis- 
played on the full-size section of a car, a double vestibule sign 
in space 620, to the left of the main hall. 

* ok x 


The Phillips Manufacturing Company, New York, is exhibit- 
ing the Phillips automatic commutator grinder at space 602. 
The exhibit shows the A-1 model of the device in operation 
on a 65-kw Crocker-Wheeler generator and other types are on 
hand for inspection. Illustrations will also be found for 
mounting the device on various types of units. 

* * x 


The J. N. Johns Manufacturing Company, New York, has 
an attractive display at space 129. The exhibit includes pivot 
journal bearings and wedges, “unbreakable” check plates, brush 
holders, airbrake and controller handles, Col-R-O1 curtain, hand 
strap renewer, upholstery, Rub-on varnish for inside and out- 
side finishing, Rub-R-Tile electric car waterproofing. 

a ae 

The new Utility ventilator is shown in space 119 by the 
manufacturers, the Railway Utility Company, Chicago. This 
ventilator is made of galvanized iron in various sizes and is 
said to be equally effective for cars and for buildings. The 


' wind action on the ventilator causes a suction outward through 


the ventilator regardless of the direction from which it blows. 
* ok * 

The Waclark Wire Company, New York, with mills at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is exhibiting in spaces 604-606 samples of bare and 
weatherproof copper wire and cable. As a striking contrast a 
225-lb. wire bar and a fine wire, gaging o.ooI-inch in diameter 
are shown. A large part of the exhibit comprises grooved 
trolley wire, weatherproof and -bare strand, flat and square 
wire and telephone wire; also a sample board showing the 
company’s entire product. 

*x* * xX 

The representatives of the Chicago Varnish Company, one 
of the pioneers in the manufacture of railway-varnish, are en- 
tertaining visitors at space No. 66. Incidentally, they are tell- 
ing delegates about their “Ce-Ve” process by means of which 
cars can be put through the paint shop in half the time ordi- 
narily required. This system has become popular in both the 
electric and the steam railway field. The company’s main office 
and factory are located here in Chicago. 

* * x 

Among the track tools shown in the exhibit of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Comrany, spaces 250-254, is a Duntley electric 
track drill which it is claimed will show a saving of 90 per 
cent of the usual cost for drilling and reaming bond and joint 
holes in rails. The representatives in charge of the exhibit are 
making demonstrations showing how quickly this tool can be 
set on and removed from the rail and explaining how rapidly 


_ holes can be drilled. Among the other tools shown are the 


Duntley portable rail grinders, which are in general use on 
many railways. 
* * * 

The pneumatic lubricator is exhibited at the booth of the 
Emery Pneumatic Lubricator Company, St. Louis, Mo., spaces 
104-106. This lubricator automatically and uniformly lubricates 
the air-brake mechanism. In consists of a solid lubricating 
compound which is inserted into the air-brake leads. In pass- 
ing by the lubricant the normally moist compressed air carries 
with it particles of the lubricant and distributes there to all 
frictional points throughout the brake system. This action not 
only keeps the frictional parts of the equipment in good work- 


ing condition, and the packing leathers of brake and switch 
group cylinders but also because of its cleansing properties, 
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does away with the necessity for periodical dismantling of the 
equipment which is otherwise necessary to assure that the 
equipment is in good working condition. This lubricator is 
part of the standard equipment on many railways. 

* Ok Ox 


The Recording Register & Fare Box Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is exhibiting its No. 10 type of registering fare box in 
space 613, between Machinery Hall and the main building. 
Mr. Kennedy says this is a box built for “service.” The 
operating parts in the mechanism of the box are strong enough 
to stand exceptinolly hard use. This box has been adopted as 
standard on prepayment cars on the United Traction Company, 
Albany, N. Y.; the Schenectady Railway Company, the Syra- 
cuse Rapid Transit Railway Company, the New York State Rail- 
ways and several smaller roads in the South and West. 

x OK 


The Nachod Signal Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., space 
430, is displaying an interesting series of track models operat- 
ing various types of signals, together with a new highway 
crossing alarm. It is operated by trolley contactors, three 
being required for a single track crossing. The bell mechan- 
ism is oil-immersed, reducing the maintenance, and the bell 
is completely weatherproofed. The highway crossing signal 
is both audible and visible. It uses an 11-in. gong in combina- 
tion with flashing lights, which makes a very arrestive signal. 
Ringing indicators are provided, so that the motorman enter- 
ing the protected territory will be notified that the signal has 
been given. This company is also exhibiting a rear-end or 
double-track signal, type HD, and its favorably known single- 
track MD signal, each of these being demonstrated by a sep- 
arate track model. 

ky, 

The Pellissier Engineering Company of Springfield, 
Mass., space 601, just at the left of the main entrance, has 
a working exhibit of the Pellissier rail grinder, giving 
demonstration of the applications of the machine for ail 
classes of rail grinding, including removal of corrugations 
and joint grinding. This grinder can also be placed in the 
pit for grinding car wheels without removing them from 
the car. The Pellissier grinder has every adjustment neces- 
sary for grinding corrugations, grooves, special work and 
low joints with a special attachment for grinding out cupped 
joints automatically; also a derailer, by which it is pos- 
sible to remove the machine from the track in almost a 
minute. The rate of speed of cutting by this machine, to- 
gether with its simplicity and durability, make it an inter- 
esting exhibit to any railway man. 

oe * * 


The Gilbert & Barker Manufacturing Company, of Springfield, 
Mass., is exhibiting in spaces 421 and 423 a very complete 
line of self-measuring pumps, tanks and oil storage systems, 
adapted for use in power plants, engine rooms, stockrooms, 
supply stations, etc., or wherever it is desired to handle oils in 
a safe, clean and economical manner. These outfits eliminate 
the waste of oil, time and labor which is bound to occur when 
oil is stored in barrels, common tanks, etc. The pumps shown 
are of the self-measuring type—that is, they measure gallons, 
half gallons, quarts and pints, directly into a can or receptacle 
without the use of measures or funnels. Each pump is equipped 
with a discharge register, which prevents “miscotints’” when 
oil is drawn; a gallon meter, which registers up to 100,000 
gal., and then repeats, giving a “grand total” of the daily, 
weekly or monthly consumption; a locking device to prevent 
pilfering, and other modern labor-saving and time-saving feat- 
ures. A battery of first-floor tanks, with a barrel track, for 
emptying barrels by gravity furnishes a very desirable arrange- 
ment for power and supply stations, where oil is dealt out upon 
requisition. In addition to the oil storage systems, the Gilbert 
& Barker Manufacturing Company manufactures a line of full- 
oil systems, oil and gas furnaces and various types of oil- 
handling and oil-burning devices. 
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Mr. A. Stucki, of A. Stucki & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
representing his company at the convention. 
x ok Ox 
Friend Garton is making some mighty strong claims for Ais 
air cleaners as well as for his Con-Tro-La-Tor, Earll retriev- 
ers and Shaw lightning arresters. 
* * * 


MacGovern & Company, New York, are represented at 
the convention by Frank MacGovern. The company has 
no exhibit. Mr. MacGovern is stopping at the Congress 
Hotel. 

* * * 

The Eastern sales agent of the St. Louis Car Company, 
the Wendell & MacDuffie Company, is represented by 
Messrs. R. L. MacDuffie, N. E. Oesterreich and A. J. 
Pizzini. 

* ok O* 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has the only original 
display wheel: which runs in two planes. In addition to being 
paradoxical, this wheel carries exhibits of the company’s steel 
products and is a means for attracting immediate attention to 
the rest of the exhibit, which contains street-car axles, chains, 
track spikes, sheet-steel piling, fencing and other material. 

* * * 

The bonding car of the Electric Railway Improvement Com- 
pany, Cleveland, is busily at work at spaces 206 and 208 apply- 
ing electric-weld rail bonds “while you wait.” The visitor 
then receives a hammer and chisel and is invited to remove 
the bond, which he soon finds to be the hardest proposition he 
has tackled since he reached Chicago. The Erico bond clip 
and the Erico bond protector are devices which are being 
exhibited this year for the first time. 

x KK 

The W. T. Van Dorn Company has just completed for ex- 
hibition its very latest types of M. C. B. couplers with pivoted 
knuckles and the standard Van Dorn supporting attachments. 
In addition to the strong features of these heavy vertical-plane 
type couplers will be noted such refinements as improved knuckle 
openers and substantial supports for air piping. The very latest 
product of this company automatically couples the air and sig- 


_ nal lines as well as performing the usual coupler functions. 
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The Monarch Brake Company, of Cumberland, Md., has at 
its booth two Monarch brakes mounted as on the front plat- 
form of a car, with a dash to which the machines are attached. 
One machine is connected with a test spring, tested out, for 
the purpose of indicating on a chart the pull and travel of the 
drawbar at any stage of braking. The pull is ‘indicated in 
pounds and the travel in inches on the same chart. The other 
machine is mounted with the cover of the case removed so that 
all the working parts can be seen and operated. 

* * * 

The R. D. Nuttall Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is showing 
a very complete assortment of street railway motor gears and 
Pinions, including a rim gear such as is used in electric loco- 
motive work. The BP grade pinion and both gears and pinions, 
case-hardened, are shown. Trolley material and several of 
the later type roller and ball-bearing Union standard bases 
are displayed. Special gears of various kinds are shown which, 
while used but little in street railway work, are necessary to 
make the exhibit representative of the firm’s entire line of 
products. 

* * * 

The Railway Improvement Company, in spaces 522-524, 
has a complete rolled-steel section of the Hedley anti- 
climber shaped to fit the entire front buffer of an interur- 
ban car. It illustrates the ease with which the anti-climber 
can be made to conform to any curvature of a car buffer. 
An improved type of anti-climber buffer for city cars is also 
on view. With this type cars can be coupled together sim- 


‘ply by inserting the coupling pin through the buffer. The 
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Indianapolis Switch & Frog Company, Springfield, Ohio, ex- 
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Rico coasting clock exhibited this year is inclosed in a 
steel case instead of the wooden case shown last year. 
All parts of the clock mechanism are now interchangeable. 
A number of types of sanitary car straps are also exhibited 
by the company. 


* * * 


The Pantasote Company, New York, is located in spaces 508- 
512, An interesting part of this exhibit is a full-size section 
of an inside hood headlining of Agasote designed for the trailer 
cars of the United Railways of St. Louis. One of these cars 
equipped with this type of Agasote hood is now in service, 
and ten more cars are under construction by the St. Louis Car 
Company. There is also exhibited Agasote for the roof of 
cars; sections of Agasote done and finished in mahogany and 
other colors; seats upholstered with Pantasote, and all finishes 


and designs for car curtains. 
* * * 


The Automatic Ventilator Company, in space 249, presents 
its ventilators installed in a dainty, miniature model of a P. A.  ~ 
Y. E. car, by means of which practical demonstration of their 
efficient working is given. In addition to this model the appli- — 
cation of the Automatic ventilator to various types of cars, both | 
monitor and arch roof, is shown by blueprints and by photo- 
graphs of actual installations. .Among these latter, the pictures 
of the Edison-Beach storage battery cars, the Oneida Railways 
cars and the Schenectady Railways are of peculiar interest. 
Car ventilation as required by the regulations of the United | 
States Postal Service is also illustrated. The whole makes a 
rather unique and attractive exhibit. : 4 : . 

PEK 

A feature of the exhibit of the Cleveland Frog & Crossing 
Company, Cleveland, spaces 312-322, is a three-way frog made 
up of cast manganese with a renewable cast manganese insert. 
Among other specimens of special track work displayed are 
a combination steam and electric railway crossing made of 
rolled manganese rails for the steam track and open-hearth 
steel for the electric railway track. A splice bending machine 
which has been placed on the market the past year is-attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. This machine is portable and is 
used for offsetting, in the field, splices of any kind. A large 
album illustrates this application of the Kerwin portable cross- 
over idea to various sorts of temporary work. 


ADDITIONAL LIST OF EXHIBITORS. 


Champion Recording Machine Company, space opposite 
616. The Champion transfer issuing and recording 
machine. Represented by S. F. Champion, Jr. 

Ferguson & Lange Foundry Company, Chicago, space 
opposite 608. Twentieth Century non-collapsible 
sprung arches for furnace. construction;. also flat- — 
hanging arch for use with chain-grate furnaces. Rep- - 
resented by Otto Wundrack. ~ 


Hill Pump Valve Company, space opposite 611 


hibition car track: The Indianapolis portable electric 
welder, solid manganese frogs, switches, crossings; 
Simplex, Duplex and Apex joint and bonding plates; — 
electrically applied continuous track welding, reclama- — 
tion of track. Represented by E. C. Price, J. C. Jami-— 

son, J. A. Foulks, E. S. Brannaman. ‘ 2" . 


Lehon Company, Chicago, space opposite 603. Insulatis 
papers, roofings, waterproof and fireproof cloth. Rep- 
resented by. D. Bi Werightwa. 0 7 

Minerallac Electric Company, Chicago, Ill., space op 
605. Printometers, Blair third-rail insulators, ins 

_ compounds, tapes and varnishes. Represented 
Sines, J. Van Buskirk, Ce. Arne? e 

Poole Brothers, Chicago, space 108, tickets, 
folders, booklets, timetables and other rail 
tising literature. Represented by R. W. 
Poole, M. S. McGurn. . aT 

Public Service Publishing | 
Copies of Public Serv 
cational publicity campa 
sented by Glenn Marsto: 
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“Winner” is everything its name implies—a winner in comfort, in compact design, in durability and appearance, and 
in having the lowest weight—the seat for city service weighing but fifty pounds. 

{ The Brill Exhaust Ventilator—with a total absence of moving parts—removes sufficient vitiated air from a stationary 
car to keep the air constantly fresh, and does this to a considerably greater degree when the car is in motion—and 
this with no semblance of draughts. Careful anemometer readings have shown that with the velocity of air outside 
at 3.17 miles an hour the Exhaust Ventilator will expel over 1,410 cubic feet of contaminated air per hour, and at twice 
that speed—6.34 miles per hour—it will exhaust over 2,820 cubic feet per hour, or sufficient for eleven passengers per 
ventilator, on the basis of 252 cubic feet per passenger per hour—and this at less than average city speeds. The 
construction is simple and maintenance practically nil, as it requires no attention whatever. 

{ In snow-fighting equipment Brill Track Scrapers are almost as great a necessity, in many respects, as sweepers. 
A scraper that can be instantly adjusted to any height; that effectually adjusts itself to conditions confronted in the 
semblance of obstructions on the track or irregularities in pavement; the form of construction of which, with elastic 
arms and diagonal bracing, makes it amply strong for rugged service, with a large factor of safety thrown in, and 
that is easily applied to existing cars without the necessity of underframe alterations, may be used to great advan- 
tage in many instances. During light snow falls complete scraper equipment will keep tracks clear without the neces- 
sity of incurring the heavy expense of operating sweepers, and in heavy falls, when snowdrifts cover rails quickly 
after sweepers have passed, scrapers will do much toward improved traction and adherence to schedules by supple- 
menting sweeper work. 

§ During the winter season the ability to place the proper amount of sand in the proper place at the instant when 
it is required is a matter of prime importance. It is usually in winter that sanding devices fail—and largely because 
sand in the hose acts as a wick to splashed water, and through faulty design gives it access to the hopper, where it 
freezes. The result is decreased traction and jumbling of schedules to such an extent that sand cars must be oper- 
ated. This is expensive and, furthermore, unnecessary. The Brill “Dumpit” Sandbox is always available in winter. 
The wick-like qualities of sand in the hose were considered—and they cannot be eliminated—but through the inter- 
position of a positive-action rocker-casting between hose and hopper the sand in the latter cannot get wet—then, how- 
ever cold it may be, it cannot freeze. The “Dumpit” is operated with equal facility by hand or foot, always works, 
and gives a steady, continuous stream until it is shut off. It is insurance against upset schedules and unnecessary power 
consumption due to wheel-slippage. 


THE J. G. BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
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Do You Want Railway Motors 


That have a simple method of air circulation which 
increases the capacity and life of the motors even if 
operated fully closed? 


That have no radial ducts in the armature and there- 
fore give permanent rigidity of construction and 
thorough protection to the windings? 


That have all the most recent improvements which 
are daily resulting in lower maintenance and repair 
costs wherever installed? 


The G. E. Ventilated Motor is on Exhibit, booths 51- 


60, International Amphitheater, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 


General Electric Company 


Atlanta, Ga. Chicago, Ill. Largest Electrical Manufacturer in ae Bl New Haven, Conn. 
ied ok Md. Cincinnati, ea General Office: 
irmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio 

Boiss, Séane Columbus, ohio ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE NeW, Zork, NY. Schenectady, N. ¥ 
Boston, Mass. Davenport, Towa Ee oe ee t 


Pittsbur, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind ane Cone 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y. New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 


Louisville, Ky. Portland, Ore. 


Butte, Mont. Denver, Colo. Kansas City, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I. : 
Charleston, W. Va. Detroit, Mich. Keokuk, Iowa - Bil a three Wis. Richmond, Rie - 
Charlotte, N. C. (Office of Agent) Knoxville, Tenn. Minneapolis, Minn. Rochester, Yi Youngstown, Ohio — 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Brie, Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake city, Utah 


For Texas and Oklahoma business Teter 1 tes Electric Commeny of Texas,—Dallas, El Paso, 
ouston and Oklahoma Cit ; 
For Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont. 


